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THE VILLAGE OF SING SING. 


Sine Ste, our illustration for the present month, is 
a populous and thriving village of West Chester County, 
New-York, situated in the town of Mount Pleasant, on | 
the banks of the Hudson river, thirty miles from the 
city. The principal object of interest, is the celebra- 
ted State Prison, erected within a few years, by the | 
labor of convicts. It is built altogether of lime stone, | 
in the form of a hollow square, five hundred by two | 
hundred and fifty feet—five stories in height, and con- 
tains one thousand cells for prisoners, with workshops, 
hospital, etc. The expense of erection amounted to a| 
sum over two hundred thousand dollars. The discipline 
observed is of the most excellent and salutary character. 
In the village is Mount Pleasant Academy, of a very 
high reputation. The trade is considerable, and in the 
neighborhood are extensive quarries, famous for the 
beautiful white marble in which they abound. In the 
war of the Revolution, Sing Sing with the other parts of 
West Chester County, suffered severely, owing to the 
British and American lines being in the neighborhood ; 
and so dreadful did oppression and pillage bear upon 
the inhabitants, that the whole district presented an 
almost universal field of desolation. In many cases they 
deserted their dwellings, and those who did remain, 
withered in hopelessness and fear. A writer who was 
a resident in this county at this memorable period, 
discourses of it thus: ‘“‘ Amid all this appearance of 
desolation, nothing struck my eye more forcibly than 
the sight of the high road. Where I had heretofore 
seen a continual succession of horses and carriages, life 
and bustle lending a sprightliness to all the surrounding 
objects, not a single, solitary traveller was seen, from 
week to week, or from month to month. The world 
was motionless and silent—the very tracks of the car- 
fiages were grown over, and obliterated; and where 
they were discernible, resembled the faint impression 
of chariot wheels, said to be left in the pavement of 
Herculaneum. The grass was of full height for the 
scythe, and strongly realized to my own mind, for the 
frst time, the proper import of that picturesque decla- 
ration in the song of Deborah. ‘ In the days of Shamgar, 
the son of Anath, in the days of Jael, the high ways 
were unoceupied, and the travellers walked through 
bypaths. The inhabitants of the villages ceased: they 
ceased in Israel.’ The reign of Independence being 
established, prosperity soon poured her bounties over 
the land. Apathy gave place to cheerfulness—fear to 
confidence, and the husbandman once more sowed 
the seed whose produce he knew would not be torn 
from him by the aggressor of foreign power. Since 
then it has ever found favor in the eye of a bountiful 
Providence, and at this moment, is one of the most 











Posperous agricultural districts, while the beautiful 
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scenery of the Hudson, on whose banks Sing Sing is 
situated, renders it one of the most delightful and con- 
venient retreats in the neighborhood of New-York. 

R. H. 
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Original. 
THE LAUNCH. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 





Brxoxp her as an empress proud 
In primal beauty stand ! 

And hark! the blows sound quick and loud, 

- Her long farewell to land. 

Yes, noble ship, thy long farewell 
To rest upon the shore. 

The tide has pledged thee by the swell, 
And thou shalt thirst no more. 


Methinks the broad old Merrimack, 
As he rolls by, with pride 

Now on the loftiest ship looks back, 
That ever graced his side ;* 

In zenith splendor, while the sun 
Smiles down from azure clear, 

To set her forth, the noblest one 
He e’er illumined here. 


While rocks and woods those sounds repeat 
That o’er the waters peal, 

Her life-pulse answers by its beat— 
Slow moves her mighty keel. 

She glides—she shoots, and forward springs, 
Ere yet she has unfurled, 

Or even found her ample wings, 
To gain the watery world. 


And there among the river-waves, 
As 'twere a sacred rite, 

Her maiden forehead, plunging, laves— 
Then, shining, heaves to light. 

The sparkling waters leap and play, 
And sing on every side, 

With wreathes for her espousal day— 
She hence is ocean’s bride! 


Oh, Thou, who mak’st yon sun to pour — 
His glory from on high, 

This fair young ship in love watch o’er 
With ever-guardian eye ! 

Thy hand controls the powers of air— 
Contains the billowy sea; 

And we, in this baptismal prayer, 
Commend her life to Thee. 





*The ship in view, was launched at Newburyport, in the 
autumn of 1841, and said to be the largest merchant-ship ever 
built on the Merrimack. 
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Original. | perament, he possessed strong feelings, and perhaps 

THE SEXTON’S DAUGHTER. i these secret emotions wrought for themselves a deeper 
—___—_— |channel within his bosom because rarely allowed to 

OS HES. SEMA 6. ERSUET. | overflow their bounds. But, one after another, the ob- 

In the suburbs of a certain great metropolis, which || jects of his love had been taken from him. Within the 
need not be more precisely de&ignated, and contiguous } limits of that cemetery, in sight of the little window by 
to one of its most frequented thoroughfares, lies a square | which was placed his great leathern arm-chair, were 
of ground, which, about twenty years since, was con- | seven hillocks, planted with fragrant flowers, and shaded 
sidered sufficiently distant from the city to be selected | by a spreading elm. There lay his gentle wife, who 
as a fitting site fora rural cemetery. Surrounded on all ! had once been as light to his eyes, and the six fair chil- 
sides by a high wall of solid masonry, it was only through || dren whose voices had once been music to his ear. 
the bars of the massy gate which formed its sole entrance || Some of his children had died in early infancy, some in 
that the interior could be discerned. A broad avenue || joyous youth, and one in the bloom of early manhood. 
led directly to a white building in the centre of the Last of all, the mother, the silent mourner of the dead, 
square, and from this spot narrower paths diverged in || joined the departed, and Jonas Mayberry was left alone 
all directions to the various parts of the burial ground. || with his youngest, and now only child. Who can won. 
Trees of rapid growth had been planted with a view to der that the shadow of a mighty grief settled on the brow 


picturesque beauty, and ornamental shrubbery was in- | of the desolate old man? Who can fathom the depth 


termingled with the marble monuments which gleamed || of the unutterable love with which he regarded this 


here and there amid the foliage. A rich green turf | 
covered the earth, and instead of the rank, coarse grass 


| youngling of his flock, the only relic of his former 
| happiness ? 


usually the growth of graves, each little hillock was over-|| | But far different was the character of this cherished 


grown with tufts of the beautiful and luxuriart moss- 
pink. Indeed, but for the carved sepulchral stones 
which met the eye on every side, that verdant and sunny 
enclosure might have seemed like a private pleasure 
ground. The pretty, half-gothic edifice in the midst, 
was appropriated to two very different purposes, for, 


while its more imposing portion was used as a chapel, 
where the religious services for the dead were performed, | 
the humbler tenement, which nestled under the shadow 





of the sanctuary, was the abode of the living. Ii: was 
a strange and lonely spot in which to build up a home, 
with the world of life thus shut out, and the mouldering ; 
dead lying around ; nor were there wanting persons who | 
wondered that a man should be willing to dwell amid 
these melancholy memorials of mortality. | 
But the occupant of this quiet abode had become too | 
familiar with the grave to shrink from its proximity. | 
For more than forty years Jonas Mayberry had been a 
sexton, and even as a garden to other men, so was a} 
grave-yard to him; for his own hands had planted there 
the seeds which were to bear amaranthine blossoms by | 
the river of the waters of eternal life. He was a id 
of melancholy temperament, with a face furrowed by 
deeper wrinkles than those planted by the hand of time, 
and a head whitened by the frosts of grief more than 
age. His pursuits had made him thoughtful and con- | 
templative, for he had held frequent communings with | 
himself in the chambers of death, and the solemn pre-| 
sence of the king of terrors had early checked the mirth- | 
ful fancy and the cheerful thought. Jonas Mayberry 
was a silent and, as many supposed, a stern man. The 
little children looked askance at the hoary-headed sexton, 
and trembled at his glance if, perchance, during regular 
worship the buoyancy of youthful spirits overcame the 
restraints of decorum. Yet he was neither a severe nor 
ill-tempered man. His profession had made him silent, 
and his bereavements had made him sad, but his cold 
exterior concealed a heart filled with warm affections 
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| child. She was too young at the time of those afflic- 
tions to remember them with sadness, and never did a 
sweeter face or merrier heart than her’s light up the 
quiet precincts of an humble home _ It was a strange 
| thing to see that fair creature sporting in all the joy of 
| her young life amid the grassy mounds where lay con- 
cealed the hideous form of death, A strange, yet plea- 
sant sound had her cheerful song, an old worlds ballad, 
as it was borne on the gale which stirred the grass on 
many a mouldering breast. Strangest of all seemed the 
echo of her merry laughter among the dark trees which 
shadowed the graves of many as young and fair as her 
‘self. A gay, and happy, and beautiful child was Lucy 





Mayberry. Often would her father pause in his work, 

|and leaning on his spade in some half finished grave 
watch her sports and listen to her voice, as if he drew 
from thence all the joy and music of his life. 

Lucy was her father’s only companion; he had taught 
‘her all she knew, for her first lessons in wisdom had 
| been learned from his lips, and her first ideas of dety 
had been imparted by his precepts. She loved him with 
a deep and earnest affection, yet there was a degree of 


awe mingled with her love which checked its spontt 


neous expression. She could not fathom the depths of 
his heart, she could not look into the recesses of his 
| bosom and behold her image in all its living, breathing 
beauty, enshrined beside the unfaded forms of the de- 
parted. She could not associate his calm, cold manver 
with her ideas of ardent tenderness, and therefore, eve? 
while she loved him better than any earthly being, 
she did not pour forth into his ear the fulness of her 
| affectionate nature. Nor was this timid reserve , 

to the days of her early youth. The awe with which 
he had unconsciously inspired her childhood stiff existed 


|| when she verged towards womanhood, and she ¥* 


| conscious that there dwelt within her bosom emotior 

compared to which filial love was but as the whisper 

the summer gale to the voice of the wild tempest. 
The seclusion in which Lucy lived was little suited 








and friendliness. Like all persons of his peculiar tem- 
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her joyous character. In childhood she had found ex- 
ercise for her active mind in her studies, the care of her 
pet birds, and the various amusements which her home 
afforded. The flowers which sprang up beneath her 
feet, the breeze which played in her long curls, the blue 
sky which smiled above her head, all were sources of 
enjoyment to her. But as she grew older, and her 
feelings became more developed, Lucy was sensible of 
other desires. The hum of the busy world beyond the 
walls of the silent burial-place came to her ears with a 
sweeter sound than the voice of the summer bird or the 
autumn wind. Rumors of life’s gay enjoyments were 
brought to her seclusion by the few young friends who 
visited her; and the fascinating page of the novelist 
awakened her imagination to new delights, which could 
only be realized by the scenes of yet untried existence. 
She became restless and unhappy. Her cheek lost its 
bloom and her voice its ringing tones of mirth; yet, 
ignorant of the mystery of her own nature she knew not 
the meaning of the melancholy which was consuming 
her, until her father, alarmed at her altered looks, pro- 
posed that she should pass the Christmas week with 
some distant relatives in the city, and then her joy dis- 
covered to her how much she had pined for some such 
change. Had she known how greatly her father suffered 
from this sacrifice of her society, perhaps she would 
have shrunk from purchasing her own gratification at 
sucha price. But, deceived by his habitual gravity, she 
discovered not that her presence was essential to his 
comfort. With a joyous face she imprinted a kiss upon 
his cheek, and while her glad farewell struck a pang to 
the heart of the lonely parent, it awoke the idea, which 
he cared not to indulge, that the time must come when 
his darling Lucy would find her happiness in other scenes, 
and Love would deprive him of the treasure which Death 
hed spared. 

To one who had lived in such utter seclusion, every 
thing in the gay world seemed enchanting. Lucy’s 
friends were in the lower rank of life, active, honest, in- 
dustrious, and with ideas of enjoyment which, though 
perhaps somewhat deficient in refinement, were very 
attractive to one who had never before tasted the plea- 
tures of society. The theatre, the merry dance, the 
evening walk, the social party, are amusements shared 
by the thriving mechanic in his sphere as well as by the 
opulent merchant in a loftier station, and ‘f the restraints 
of etiquette are less understood in the lower circles, the 
boundaries of virtue and delicacy are perhaps more 
clearly defined than in the commoner code of fashion. 
Lucy Mayberry’s extreme beauty rendered her an object 
of attention to every one, for even those who lacked the 
cultivation of eye and mind, which enables us to estimate 
‘symmetry of feature, could appreciate the sunny cheer- 
fulness which illumined her face. For the first time in 
her life she listened to the voice of adulation, for the 
first time she learned that she possessed the precious gift 
of beauty, and the seeds of vanity were sown in a not 
ungenial soil. 

But there was a degree of refinement in Lucy’s nature 
which elevated her above her companions, and her good 
‘aste frequently interposed when her sense of propriety 
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was at fault. The coarse pleasantries of some of her 
half-educated admirers offended her, and the somewhat 
free manners of others disgusted her; yet still she could 
not summon courage to tear herself from the gayeties 
which were so new and so delightful. The world was 
not all she had fancied it, yet it was a pleasanter place 
than the old burial-ground, and, day after day, she sent 
excuses to her father for prolonging her stay. Perhaps 
she would scarce have acknowledged to herself the 
secret motive which detaineed her. Accident had made 
her acquainted with a young midshipman, whom a love 
of frolic had led into society very inferior to that which 
he was entitled to enter. He had accompanied some 
wild and giddy friends to one of those public balls where 
the company is made up of rather heterogeneous mate- 
rials, and while pursuing only the whim of the moment, 
had been attracted by the fresh glowing beauty of Lucy 
Mayberry. A little management soon placed him at 
her side, and she became the object of his marked at- 
tentions throughout the whole evening. Lucy’s utter 
ignorance of the laws of propriety in such matters, ren- 
dered the task of continuing the acquaintance by no 
means difficult; and her relatives, proud of a visitor who 
wore gold lace, seemed to have no idea of their own im- 
prudence. Harry Mildmay became the constant at- 
tendant upon Lucy, and she found in him the qualities 
which had been wanting in her more honest, though less 
polished admirers. There was a peculiar charm in the 
frank manners and merry temper of the young sailor. 
His tales of the wild and wonderful, the grotesque and 
the pathetic, were full of interest to her, and as she lis- 
tened to the adventures of the wandering youth, she felt 
that like Desdemona 


“She loved him for the perils he had past.” 


But at length a peremptory summons from her father 
recalled her to a sense of her duty, and taught her the 
nature of her own feelinge, for the keen regret with 
which she thought of parting with her new friend first 
made her sensible how deeply her happiness was in- 
volved. 

Harry Mildmay knew too much of the world to be in 
doubt respecting the interest he had awakened in her 
bosom. Older in experience than in years, he had 
passed, not unscathed, through the ordeal which the 
young and inexperienced sailor must undergo. The 
natural propensity to evil which exists in the hearts of 
all, and the bad example of others older and wiser than 
himself, had rendered fatal aid to the allurements of 
temptation, until, at five-and-twenty, Harry Mildmay 
was an adept in the school of vice. But he was not 


quite hardened in sin. The remembrance of the mother 


who had watched over his childhood, and of the blue 
eyed sister who had been the companion of his infancy, 
often came to his heart with a restraining influence. 








Both had long since gone down to the grave and left bim 


lonely and friendless, yet for their sakes he could not 
but revere the loveliness of female purity. He had 
yielded himself to the impulse of ungoverned feeling in 
his admiration of the artless Lucy, he had not allowed 
himself to reflect upon the consequences of his avowed 
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admiration of her, and a bitter pang of self-reproval 
mingled with his pride and pleasure in her ardent at- 
tachment. His life was destined to be one of wandering 
and privation. Neither his habits nor his pou 
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hold her again, he vowed eternal fidelity, and promised 
that on his return her father should be made acquainted 
with his wishes. They parted in secrecy and in sorrow, 
A ring on the finger of the drooping girl and a tress of 


allowed him to think of marriage; and he was now con- || jet-black hair folded in a locket which lay upon her 


scious that in winning Lucy’s affections he had obtained | 


bosom, were the only visible tokens of her bewildering 


a treasure which must necessarily be useless to him. || dream; but the memory of her lover, and her hope of 
Besides, had no other obstacle existed, he would have || his return were entwined with her very life. 


j 


considered her humble birth an insurmountable barrier 
between them. He was poor, it is true, dependant en- 
tirely on the pittance which is so grudgingly dealt out 
to the defenders of our country. But the blood of one | 
of the proudest families in ‘ Old Dominion,” ran in his | 
veins, and he would have spurned the thought of such a 
degrading alliance. His first determination was to bid | 
Lucy a careless farewell, and forget the whole affair in | 
some more piquint excitement; but the truthfulness and | 
simplicity of the poor girl frustrated this plan. Her | 
agitation betrayed her tenderness, and in the madness | 
of the moment, Harry Mildmay poured forth the ardent | 
feelings of his passionate nature. Ere they parted they | 
were plighted lovers, and Mildmay had extorted from | 
Lucy a promise of secrecy until such time as he should | 
deem it proper to acquaint her father. 

Lucy was pained at the necessity of concealment, but | 
her habitual awe of her father, and a secret misgiving | 
as to his approval of her lover, together with Mildmay’s | 


* * + * * * * 


Oh! would I were a spirit bright, 
Dwelling above yon clear blue sky, 

And winged, to sport in golden light, 
Or on yon rosy clouds to lie ; 

To worship each sweet star that there 
In changeless beauty might arise,— 

Yet no,—for I should feel they were 
Far, far less dear than earthly eyes. 


Oh! would I were a spirit, free 
From worldly cares of little worth! 
More blest than angels I should be, 
Au unseen habitant of earth ; 
Then would I hover round the spot 
Where my beloved might chance to dwell, 
And, not forgetting if forgot, 
Breathe o’er his Lense affection’s spell. 


Then I would show him bright revealings 
Of all his noble mind has dreamed, 
And bless the high and holy feelings 
Whose light has o’er his spirit gleamed ; 
Then might I shield from every grief 
The heart, whose d=rkest errors are 
But passing shadows, like the brief 
And fleeting cloud across a star. 


Such was the song—the passionate effusion of some 


wishes, induced her to promise secrecy. She returned heart as love-lorn as her own—with which Lucy May- 
to her quiet home with a blooming cheek and bright eye, || berry was beguiling the hour of twilight, one evening in 


but the dove of peace no longer nestled in her bosom. || the early autumn. Nearly two years had passed, since 
The affection which she nursed within her heart was not || she parted with her lover, and many a weary month 
the calm and hallowed feeling which alone was worthy |} had been spent in lonely dreariness of spirit since his 
to inhabit so pure an abode. Restless and troubled in | last kiss was imprinted on her throbbing brow. But 
her very hopes, she well knew that her father would not | she now knew that the ship in which he served, had 
willingly resign hie only child to the roving and unsteady || been ordered home; she learned from the papers that it 
sailor; and, therefore, she could not but feel that there || was daily expected to arrive in port, and her heart 
was guilt and deception in cherishing such an emotion. || grew lighter with the thought that Harry Mildmay was 
But the influence of her lover was paramount in the mind |} now returning to claim her as his bride. Had she 
of the inexperienced girl. He hovered near her, and || known with what rapid steps the young midshipman 
many opportunities occurred of enjoying stolen inter- || had been travelling the downward path of sin, during 
views, which gladdened the heart aid brightened the || the time he had been absent—had she known that bis 
hopes of Lucy in despite of her better impulses. love of the social glass had already degenerated into 

At length the ship to which Harry Mildmay was at- |/ gross intemperance—had she known that the evil habits 








tached received orders for sea. Lucy was overwhelmed 
with grief, and her lover seemed to share her sorrow, | 


which had been so carefully concealed from her sight 
were now the master passions of his nature, she would 


though it may be doubted whether he did not hail, with | have had as little hope as joy in the anticipation of his 


a sense of relief, th.s necessity for separation. He 


return. But she thought of the gay and jovial sailor 3 


thought not of making her his wife, he respected her || she had last beheld him; she remembered the passion 
pure feelings too much to meditate wrong towards her, || ate words, the love-fraught looks that had bewildered 


and as he recovered from the first intoxication of passion 
he felt that it would be better for both if they never met 
agein. He trusted that time would eflace his image 
from Lucy's mind, for he had seen enough of the world 
to have fost all faith in devoted constancy. He had 
read the volume of human nature by the discolored light 


her young heart, and she looked forward to a reunion 
with feelings which sent the rich glow of happiness 
her cheek, and the light of joy vo her eye. 

On the evening of which we have spoken, Lucy s# 
in the little porch, and the melody still lingered on het 
lips, when a funeral train, headed as usual, by the old 


of his own passions, and he had learned many an evil | sexton, entered the broad avenue of the cemetery. Lacy 


lesson from its pages. But he shrunk from explaining 
to the affectionate girl the true state of his feelings. He 
had not sufficient mora! courage to confess his folly, and 
by the infliction of present disappointment, rescue her 
from future suffering. While inly resolved never to be- 








immediately rose, and retired into the house, but she 
had observed that few persons followed in the mour 
ful procession, and, when she saw the corpse borne 
that corner of the ground usually appropriated to strat 
gers, she knew that it must be the body of some unfor 
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tunate being who had died without the presence of rela- 


tives or friends. But the sight of death was too familiar 
to awaken more than the passing sigh of sympathy. 
Lucy stood at her window, which commanded a full 
view of the spot, and witnessed the burial with serious 
but untroubled feelings. As the attendants of the fune- 
ral slowly straggled out of the cemetery, she carelessly 
wended her way to the place where her father still 
remained, directing the labors of a little deformed 
negro who had recently been employed as grave-digger, 
by the now infirm old sexton. 

“This seems to have been a stranger, father,” said 
Lucy, “but the grave shall not lack the offering of 
sympathy. As she spoke, she stooped to plant a tuft 
of violets on the little hillock, which the negro was now 
shaping with his spade. 

“There are some who deserve no such offering, 
Lucy,” said her father, in a grave tone; “if all tales 
be true the rank weed were a more fitting memorial 
than the sweet violet, of him who lies beneath your 
feet.” 

Lucy looked up inquiringly, but the old man merely 
said, “ He was hurried into the grave in order that no 
questions might be asked about the business: all I 
know is, that he was accidentally killed in a drunken 
brawl.”’ 

The girl shuddered with mingled disgust and horror 
as she turned from the grave, and busied herself with 
the flowers which grew over the head of an emigrant’s 
babe. 

That night, after Lucy returned to her apartment, 
which, like all the rooms in the house, was on the 
ground-floor, she was oppressed by the close and heated 
atmesphere of the chamber. Her sleep was disturbed 
and broken—the horrors of nightmare startled her seve- 
ral times from her slumbers, until, at length, in the 
hope of changing the current of her excited fancies, she 
arose from her bed, and seated herself at the window. 
She threw open the casement, that the chill autumn air 
might cool her fevered blood. A young moon was 
fay iy struggling through the clouds, and its dim light 
only served to define the limits of some of the swelling 
hillocks, or to discover some tombstone lying white and 
ghastly in the distance. The scene was one little cal- 
culated to quiet the feelings of most females, for the 
silent presence of Night and Death might have awa- 
kened an awe almost amounting to fear even in the 
boldest heart. But familiar with these objects from 
her infancy, Lucy had never known those weak terrors 
which are usually implanted in childhood, and often 
remain uneradicated in old age. She had no fears of 
the supernatural—she had lived too long among the dead 
to dread their presence, and though tales of sheeted 
ghosts and flitting corpse-candles often reached her 
ears, they had made little impression upon her imagi- 
nation. Indeed, Lucy was remarkable for her coura- 
geous character, and one of her most decided traits 
from childhood, had been presence of mind. These 
qualities were now to be tried to their utmost, for as 
she still eat by the window, leaning her head upon her 
hand, she descried a light, apparently in the direction 
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of the stranger's grave. While she gazed, the light 
began to move, with an irregular, jerking motion, yet 
seeming scarcely to rise above the surface of the earth. 
She traced it from the grave to one angle of the wall, 
then creeping around the enclosure, but still with the 
same uncertain flicker, it seemed to adva ce to: ards 
the house. As she watched, a feeling of awe and dread 
took possession of her heart, but at this moment, the 
light stopped, its position was, for a moment, changed, 
and she discovered that it proceeded from a dark lan- 
thorn, borne in the hand of the lame and dwarfish 
negro. This at once accownted for its irregular move- 
ment, and the truth suddenly flashed upon her mind. 
The stranger’s grave had been rifled, and they were 
bearing away the lifeless body. For an instant Lucy 
hesitated. The party, whoever they were, already ap- 
proached the avenue. To awaken her father, would be 
a work of some minutes, and would probably afford 
time for the robbers to escape with their prey. Besides, 
she feared lest her father’s infirmities might make him 
only an easy victim to their superior strength,,and she 
was tempted to suffer the sacrilege, rather than risk his 
life in such a struggle. But another recollection reas- 
sured her. She remembered the superstitious terrors 
of the negro, and she determined to alarm them from 
their attempt. Enveloping herself in a large white 
shawl, she climbed out of the low window, and winding 
her way among the trees, in such a manner as to escape 
observation, stationed herself behind a high pyramidal 
monument, which stood on the border of the avenue. 
As she cautiously peeped forth from her hiding-place, 
she could just discern that the black fellow and his con- 
federate seemed bearing a heavy body between them. 
They paused and rested their burden on a square stone 
at a short distance, while Lucy distinctly heard their 
murmured conversation, from which she learned that a 
large bribe had tempted the poor negro to overcome his 
fears, and assist the plans of his brutal companion, 
who was but too much accustomed to such unholy gains. 
Taking up the body, they again proceeded with stealthy 
steps when a wild unearthly cry echoed in their ears. 
Startled at the fearful sound, they paused—a low and 
prolonged moan followed, and at the same instant the 
tall white figure of the courageous girl stood in the 
shadow of the trees, sufficiently distant to avoid recog- 
nition, but so near as to be distinctly defined against 
the dark foliage. With a terrific yell, the negro drop- 
ped his burden and the light together, and took to his 
heels, followed by his scarcely less alarmed companion. 
The loud clap of the great gate which fell from their 
grasp as they bounded through it, startled the old sex- 
ton from his slumbers, and, as he started up in bed, his 
daughter glided into the room. The tale was soon 
told, and bidding Lucy go to bed, lest the night air 
should have chilled her delicate frame, he went forth to 
lock the gate. But Lucy, fearing that they might have 
returned, and would, perhaps, meet her father, silently 
followed him. As the old man was drawing the bolts 
of the gate, a watchman, who had witnessed, at a dis- 
tance, the flight of the robbers, approached to make 
some inquiries. But ere the sexton could reply, o 
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shriek which seemed to rend the very sky, echoed | 
through the silent air. Another and another and 
another followed, until the blood of the horror-stricken Hi 
hearers curdled in their veins. Nor was the sight || 
which met the eyes of the two old men, less frightful. || 
The lanthorn which the negro had thrown from him in|) « I will tell you, comrade, why I love to come here 
his terror, lay beside the exhumed body, shedding its | every evening to smoke my pipe under this oak. It is 
Night full on the ghastly features, while, leaning over la singular story, but I think it will amuse you. One 
che shrouded corpse, and uttering those awful shrieks, thing, however, you must promise me before I begin.” 


was the sexton’s daughter ! | “ What is that?” I asked. 

She was borne to the house, the whole neighborhood || « That you will keep silent ’till I have finished.” 
was aroused, and medical aid was immediately pro- | “I promise it most sacredly.” 
cured. The excitement of her previous boldness, and | “ Enough, comrade,” and shaking the ashes from his 
the shock which her nerves sustained, when thus sud- } pipe and replenishing it afresh, he spoke as follows: 
denly brought face to face with the body which her | In the year 1812, when Buonaparte, to further his 
courage had rescued from sacrilegious hands, were the || ambitious designs, commanded the conscription law to 
causes assigned by science, for this frightful attack of | be 80 strictly enforced, a young man of a respectable 
illness. “* No, no,” murmured the wretched father, “I ! family in the province of Marche, who had been enrolled 
know my child too well to believe this. If she had |, in it, contrived to elude the officers who were ordered 
courage to frighten the robbers from their prey, she | to secure his person, and escaping to the neighborhood 
would not be terrified by the mere sight of death; there | of Croissey found a refuge in the house of an only uncle, 
is something more than that.” a country curate, where, assuming the clerical dress, 

The old man was right. When the fearful convul- || 144 officiating in the duties of the chapel, he found him- 
sions had been stay ed—when the distorted mouth ceased || self comparatively safe and happy. In this state of rural 
to churn the white ae ao a oe rigid ee ;seclusion it was his frequent custom to wander into the 
and when speech returned to the paralysed tongue, then || y gods of the neighborhood, and occasionally clamber up 
did the wild and disjointed ravings of the maddened girl some tall monarch of the forest, where he could gaze 
shadow forth the secret. In the features of the die- upon the glorious landscape around him, or quietly 
figured corpse she had recognized her lover. The vic- | peruse some volume free from interruption or observation. 
tim of a drunken brawl, whose lifeless body had not |. beautiful moonlight night, clear almost as day, he 


| 


been suffered to rest in its dishonored grave, was indeed |! },.4 strayed into the forest, and ascended into the 
the goer calle of Harry Mildmay. But the broken frag- | branches of a noble oak. Not a sound broke upon the 
ments of her shattered mind furnished the only materials '/ear, scarcely the wandering zephyr disturbed the droop- 
for building up her history; and her father only learned ling leaves; the moon rode in unclouded beauty, in a sea 
her long-cherished love from the incoherent revelations } of ether, surrounded by myriads of stars. It was 8 
of insanity. The light of reason never more illumined Il cene to lull the heart to peace and raise the spirit in 
her darkened mind. Violent mania succeeded her first | devotion to the Giver of all good. Suddenly the sound 
convulsions, and when this subsided, it was succeeded | of voices was heard, and the figures of three persons 
by almost infantine imbecility. All change of place or latin ened approaching in the direction of the oak where 


scene proved utterly useless; and, at length, when it |Charles Rambert was seated. Nearer and nearer they 
was found that her restlessness rather increased when 


‘came, “till at length they stood beneath its umbrageous 
she was removed from the familiar scenes of home, she | foliage. The party consisted of two females and a young 
was allowed to return to her father. But she appeared male peasant. The hour, the place, and the sobbings 
to recognize no one, and never voluntarily uttered a word. || that came from the females, strongly excited the feelings 
She would sit for hours in the porch gazing wistfully as i ote espection of Charles, and resolving to remain undie- 
if for some expected object, and when a funeral train | overed, he witnessed the sufferings of a young conscript 


entered, she would shudder as if some painful associa- ! who was shortly to depart for the army from his sister 
tion was connected with the mournful scene. But she i ond eaneit Wie. 


gave no other evidence of interest in the world around || © BEast thou not a Colonel?” said the sister—I can 
her. She would leugh and weep ffom the impulse of | go and see him; I will fall upon my knees, and tell him 
her own wild fancies; but nothing save these could ex- | chat you cannot quit your home, that you have a sister 
cite her either to mirth or melancholy. With folded le nd a betrothed who owe their existence to your exertions. 
arms and head bent down upon her bosom she would | y.,, pe may cast into prison, may doom you to the 
sit just wherever her attendant placed her, and seemed || severest punishment—but my brother will not and cannot 
gradually yielding to the fatal torpor which was stealing | joaye ys,” wt 

over her physical powers. At length death stood beside | Py,, young peasant smiled at the spirit of his sister. 
the pillow of the poor imbecile girl, and then, while a || “Christine,” said he, “ your resolution is in vain, it 
smile of radiant joy for an instant replaced the idiot | ;, the command of the Emperor and I must obey it 
vacancy of that once lovely face, One only way can I escape, it is, by procuring « substi 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON.* 

















she sighed, 
And, smiling, as if her lover whispered, died! 
Brooklyn, L. 1. 


|| * Partly from the French. 
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tute; and that, my good girl, you ) eased is impossible, | tion from the sergeant, Louise was full of joy, running 


we are too poor to accomplish it.’ 
“ Why not,” cried Christine, “I wiil willingly give | 
all that I possess—my golden cross, my buckles, my ear- | 


rings, nay, my silken shawl and tippet—yes, all, all that | 


I own, to him who will supply your place, Eugene.” 


about and embracing Christine, speaking at random, 
filling the glasses and handing them in rapid succes- 
sion to the old soldier, who as rapidly despatched their 


contents. 


“She will make a capital soldier's wife,’ muttered. 


“ Still all this is not the price of a man, Christine, | the sergeant, winking wickedly with his.grey eyes at 


and—”’ 


He was prevented from proceeding by Christine, who, | 


|| Christine—a glorious camp companion—just the crea- 


ture for a bivouac. To your health, madame, I hope 


seizing his arm and reflecting for a few moments, said, | we shall be better acquainted.”” But Christine took no 


quickly, “‘ No ?7—well, well, we shall see. [am wortha 
man, surely. I know there are many who would wil- | 
lingly make me their wife, and surely among these I) 


will find one sincere heart who will win my hand by |) 
going in your place. Yes, I swear upon this cross of | 


notice of the remark, but stood terribly agitated, tremb- 
ling, and crumpling the letter in her hands, with her 
eyes fixed steadfastly upon the table. 

“What is the matter? what is the matte ?”’ said 
Eugene, alarmed at the appearance of his sister— 


gold, in which are enshrined the grey hairs of my mother, | “Christine, beloved girl, give me that letter—what are 


that I will give my hand and heart to him who will go | 
in your stead, Eugene.” 


The poor girl fell weeping in | 


its contents, that they thus agitate you? Why do you 
not speak—give it me—and taking the letter from her 


the arms of her brother, who, supporting her and Louise | | unresisting hand, he glanced rapidly over it. 


his betrothed, departed from the spot, and were soon || 


obscured from the view of Rambert by the thickness of |, } 
/me now. It is just—TI have merited it.” Eugene obeyed 


the forest. 
That night, as they were seated at their frugal supper | 


in their humble cottage, unable to eat, and regarding | 


each other in sorrow and silence, a loud knocking was | 
heard at the door. 

“Enter!” cried Eugene, quickly drying his eyes, and | 
the next moment an old sergeant of the guard appeared | 
before them. 

“Ts it here that the conscript Eugene resides ?” he | 
asked,—at the same time making a military salutation. 

“ Yes, sergeant,” answered the young man. 

“ Behold, then,” cried the soldier, casting a letter 
upon the table. 

Eugene took it up, and slowly opening it cast his eyes 
upon the contents; it was the document of his exemp- | 
tion! He was confounded, and could only gaze upon | 
the old soldier speechless and doubtingly. | 

“Ah! ah! yor stare, do you? and weil you may, my | 
coquin, you are a fortunate fellow; it is not every one | 
who cen escape the decrees of Napoleon. But never | 
mind, if the government is satisfied, that is every thing. | 
Good night!” and bowing to them was about quitting | 
the cottage, when suddenly recollecting himself, he con- 
tinued, “Oh! confound it! one must not forget their | 
duty. You have a sister, have you not? called Christine | 
Leven ; where is mademoiselle, pray?” 

“She is here, sergeant,” answered Eugene, bringing | 
forward his sister by the hand, who was pale and trem- | 
bling at the unexpected, welcome intelligence. 

“A pretty girl, comrade. This, which I had nearly 
forgotten, is for you, madame,’ and he threw a second | 
lewer on the table. 

“ Soldier, will you drink a glass of wine with me?” 
asked Eugene. 

“To be sure I will; I am thirsty with my walk, and 
I should think I ought to be made welcome for bringing 
such glorious news—a dozen, if you please, comrade.” 
Aud while Eugene was about demanding some explana- 











“ Read it aloud, read it aloud,” cried Christine, half 
choking with her smothered feelings. It is all one to 


and read aloud. 

“ Mademoiselle Leven,—I exact nothing; I depart 
without enforcing any conditions; I take the place of 
your brother. You require him as your protector and 
support—J have no tie, no claim upon me in the world. 
But I love you sincerely. Unseen to you, I overheard 


|| your conversation this evening beneath the great oak of 


Croissey; your oath I have recorded in my heart; I 
send you a ring which belonged to my mother. If you 
are sincere in your resolution you will take the cross of 
gold which contains the hair of your mother, and on 
which you swore two hours since, in the holy moonlight, 
and place it in the fissure of the great oak close to the 
lower branches. To-morrow morning i shall look for 
it, and if I find it there I shall understand that you are 
willing to wait for me two years, when, if I am not dead 
I will return it to you and claim the fulfilment of your 
oath. Remember you swore it on the cross. Adieu !”’ 

“What does all this mean?” said Eugene. How 
has this been known? Do you know aught respecting 
it, sergeant ?” 

“ Not a word,” said the soldier, ‘‘I delivered but the 
orders of my officer.” 

“« Why does not your officer then frankly come forward 
and avow himself?” 

“ Ah!” said the sergeant, “ he is young and bashful, 
and he imagines you would have contemned him for 
being a listener, therefore he thought it better to write 
than personally reveal his sentiments. This is the truth, 
my young coquin.” 

Eugene shook his head, saying, “‘ Soldier, I am un- 
willing that my sister should be thus sacrificed for my 
exemption. It shall not be; I will go with you— 
hold!” and seizing the document he was on the point 
of destroying it, when Christine caught his arm. 


“ Eugene!” she said, “ if J am willing, why should 
you oppose it? Yes, yes, it shall be so—this very night 
I shall carry the cross of gold myself to the appointed 
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spot. But one thing I wish to know: tell me, sergeant, | arbor in the garden, the sun was declining in the west 


do you know the author of this letter ?”’ 

“T suspect so.” 

“Is he hump-backed or crippled ?”’ 

“What!” shouted the sergeant, his blood rising to 
his cheek. No, madame, he is as perfect in figure and 
face as I am!’’ Sacre bleu ! 

“ And his honor?” asked Eugene. 

“Without a speck upon it.” Ma foi! 

Well, well,” cried Christine, taking the cross from 
her pretty neck,—suspended from a black riband. 
“Tell him that I am willing to abide by my oath. 
Take this cross, and place it in the fissure of the great 
oak. Such a commander, at least, deserves to have 
good soldiers under him. Eugene, my dear brother, you 
shall not avail yourself of the exemption. I am willing 
that you enrol yourself in the ranks of your country. 
Tell the officer, sergeant, I only ask that he will, if 
possible, protect my brother, and retyrn him to his be- 
trothed Louise and myself, and, although I have never 
seen or known him, I promise to fulfil my vow.” 

Eugene, Louise and Christine, looked at each other 
unable to speak. Their tears flowed freely—the ser- 
geant took the cross of gold, touched his cap—wiped a 
tear from his eye, and departed. 

Two days after Eugene had joined the conscript com- 
pany, and. departed to add to the numerous army of 
Buonaparte. Christine and Louise eontrived to sup- 
port themselves by incessant labor, but a change had 
come over the spirit of the former. She was now seri- 
ous and circumspect, and when Louise ventured to rally 
her upon her manner, she would reply, “ I am also afli- 
anced, Louise; 1 have given my promise, and must 
abide by it.” 

A year after this, a new aspect was given to affairs— 
the enemy had conquered, and entered France. At the 
battle of Montereau, the life of Eugene had been pre- 
served by a Lieutenant of Carbanniers, who, on the 
establishing of peace, and receiving orders for the dis- 
banding of his troops, happened to hint to Eugene, 
that, like many others who had given up all for the vain 
glory of acquiring a name, and supporting the selfish 
views of Napoleon, he was now without a home or 
friends. The gratitude of Eugene induced him at once 
to invite the officer to his humble home, and together 
they departed for the cottage of Croissey. 

Charles Rambert which was the name of the officer 
the moment he beheld Christine, betrayed unusua] emo- 
tion—on the least attention bestowed upon him, his eye 
would involuntary meet her’s, and a reciprocity of sen- 
timents and feelings at once sprung up between them. 
If Christine had to leave the cottage for a short dis- 
tance, Charles was certain to proffer her his attendance 
— if she had to go into the garden to fetch some favorite 
vegetable or fruit, Charles was certain to forestall her 
by bringing it himself—if the clouds betokened a storm, 
Charles was certain to caution her against exposing 
herself to its fury; im short, it was easily discernible 
that his heart was in the keeping of Christine, and her’s 
in his. 


|in a sea of amethyst and gold, the hour was most pro- 
| pitious to the sympathy of soul, and Charles, in 
moment of enthusiasm, could not help venturing to tel] 
Christine that he loved her ; the blush of innocent affec- 
tion mantled on her cheek, she durst not reply, but 
the big tears rolled through her silken eyelashes, which 
|trembled like the silver leaves of the willow, surcharged 
|with the summer dews. “ Christine! Christine!” he 
| said, passionately, ‘‘ tell me that you love me; my life, 
|my heart, my—no, fortune I have none—but my life 
shall be devoted in achieving, to your comfort and hap- 
piness.” 

“ Impossible, Charles,” she answered. ‘I dare not 
own that I love you, however dearly I may do so, for 
I have sworn an oath, that I shall espouse that man who 
nobly proffered himself for my brother’s exemption, 
when, by the conscription decree, he was doomed to 
leave us, and although Eugene did join the army, still it 
was voluntarily ; yet my oath I still hold sacred, and 
shall redeem it whenever the generous and brave man 
shall demand it of me.” 

“ Before whom did you swear?” asked Charles. 

“‘ Before God—Eugene and Louise !” 

“ And on what?” 

“On a cross—the gift of my poor mother, in which 
was enshrined a lock of her grey hairs, cut by my own 
hand from her temples, on the evening before she died.” 

“* And that cross—where is it?” 

“In the keeping of the gallant stranger, who prof 
fered himself in lieu of Eugene in the conscript army, & 
year since. Alas! I fear he has fallen.” 

“Would you know it again, asked Rambert. 

“Would you mock me?” replied Christine. Would 
I know you again, Rambert! Ay, as certain as I 
would know that there is a gun in the heavens, in the 
summer’s noon.” 

“ Behold it, then!” said Rambert, drawing it from 
his bosom where it had remained from the night when 
she had sent it to be placed, by the old soldier, in the 
fissure of the great oak, in the wood of Croissey. 

A scream was her only reply, and she fell senseless 
in the arms of her lover. 

The sequel is brief. Charles Rambert was the indi- 
vidual who was seated in the branches of the oak on 
that night when Christine, Eugene and Louise, were 
mourning the inflexible law which doomed the 
young peasant to depart from his home, and when 
Christine, in the exuberance of feeling, had vowed that 
she would espouse the man who would proffer himself 
as a substitute for her brother. For some months 
Rambert had seen, and, unknown to her, loved her, and 
he resolved to avail himself of the oath which escaped 
from the lips of Christine, in thus making her his bride. 
The moment they had left the spot, he descended 
from the tree, and, making his way to the village, 
offered himself to the officer of the recruiting company 
in place of Eugene. His offer was accepted, and in two 
months after the departure of the conscripts, Rambert 








One evening they were seated together in a beautiful | dentally, (as we have already remarked,) at Montereat 


| was appointed a lieutenant in their body, when, acci- 
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he saved Eugene. His promise was therefore fulfilled | Original. 
—the oath of Christine was also, and the youthful || EMILY; OR, THE ORPHAN. 
couple, the next morning, stood at the altar in the little | 
chapel of Croissey, (where, one year before, Rambert | 
had helped his uncle to officiate in the sacred ceremo- i 
nies of religion, but who had since fought the battles of | } 
his country,) husband and wife. \ Tue attentive observer will find the above sentiment, 
“ What became of the old Sergeant ?”” I asked. | penned by one of nature’s sweetest poets, exemplified 
“Poor fellow, he was killed at Waterloo. Since | through all the vicissitudes of our mortal career, from 
then, Christine and myself have supported ourselves by || its commencement unto its final close. Cireumstances 
honest labor. We superintend the manufactures of | apparently the most adverse, as if by some unseen 
Monsieur Le V., and in yonder pretty red and white || 2gency, resulting in the full fruition of all our hopes, 
cottage, which you see shrouded among the trees, we affording us even more real happiness than our most 
reside contentedly and happy, and every evening, when | @?dent fancy could devise. As a paraphrase on the 
the seasons permit, I come to smoke my pipe under | | | above, and a preface to this narrative, we must intro- 
this old oak, where I first received the vow of Chris- || duce our readers into the family circle of a venerable 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform, 

He plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm.” 





tine— The Oak of Croissey.” 
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THE RUINS OF UXMAL. 


BY REV. J. H. CLINCH. 
Where is your history written, 
Monarchs of other days? 
Ye have no page of history, 
No poet’s glowing lays— 
And though the sculptured stone remain, 
We scan its mystic marks in vain. 


The letters traced on water— 
The words engraved on sand— 
The tale to winds entrusted, 
May e’en, perchance, be scanned ; 
One ear might catch, one glance be cast, 
E’er rolled the wave, or sped the blast. 


Your tale, departed monarchs, 
Hath gone and left no trace ; 
E’en long Tradition’s memory 
Hath found for it no place, 
Save the brief page of bloody hue, 
Traced by the Spaniard’s greedy crew. 


We gaze upon your ruins, 
Defaced, but lovely still— 
With eye amazed we traverse 
These proofs of wondrous skill ; 
All that they tell us does but make 
More keen the thirst it cannot slake. 


We read upon these tablets, 
Your natures soft and mild, 
Yet bowing to your idols, 
With human blood defiled 
Whence this strange blending of the two, 
The vulture and the dove in you? 


Amid your piles of spleador, 
A stranger sits alone, 
And when ye sat within them, 
His nation was unknown, 
And while your fame has passed away 
Her’s shall remain ’till Earth decay. 


How can the dark enigma, 
So long by ages sealed, 
Without some wise interpreter, 
Be now to us revealed ? 
Stephens, the world depends on you, 
To find the long forgotten clue. 
34 


} Revolutionary patriot, bearing the name of Hubert. 
|, This little group consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Hubert, two 
sons, Augustus and Edward, and their adopted daughter, 
| Emily. The latter, descended from poor, but respecta- 
|| ble parents, was, at their decease, kindly selected by 
|| the benevolent Mrs. Hubert, to fill the void in their do- 
| mestic relation occasioned by the death of a beloved 
| child, bearing the same name. Their magnificent resi- 
dence was unrivalled in costly grandeur, or exquisite 
| taste, and rose majestically amid a cluster of neat but 
far more rustic dwellings, all of which appeared to the 
"passing stranger to ferm a boundary line to the southern 
_margin of our lovely Rhode Island. Mr. Hubert in- 
| herited from his ancestors an ample fortune, which large 
_ investments in commercial enterprize had increased to 
princely opulence. At the age of forty-five he found 
| himself a miliionaire and the admiration of the com- 
| munity in which he lived, for his correct deportment anc 

moral worth. Not only was he distinguished for just 
| dealing and rectitude of conduct ameng hid business co- 
| temporaries, but in all his intercourse with society, which 
wus necessarily very extensive, he manifested an untiring 
| zeal for the promotion of its best interests. Unlike many 
| of his rank and fortune, he fearlessly adhered to the un- 
peeve principles of the word of God, which had been 
implanted in his memory and enforced by the example 
| of pious parents in his early years. The poor ever found 
in him a benefactor, the sick and afflicted a comforter, 
_ the erring a counsellor, and the humble, devoted follower 
of Jesus Chgist, a brother and a friend. In short, he 
was considered by all who were biest with his ac- 
| quaintance, a paragon of excellence. We would not be 
| understood as ascribing infalibility to his memory, for in 
common with us all, sin and imperfection marred his 
best attainments. Mrs. Hubert was the exact counter- 
part of her husband. Her humane exertions and chria- 
tian charities were not limited to her own sphere, but 
extended to every object her philanthropy could benefit. 
Her’s was not the heartless gift of a few pence, coldly 
bestowed to lull a reproving conscience, but like her 
divine redeemer she went about doing good. No tottering 
mendicant wert unrefreshed from ber gates; no lonely 
dying pillow but her hand smoothed, while her tender 
sympathies alleviated the woes of the suffering, and with 














a prayerful heart and a tearful eye she warned the im- 
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penitent to flee from .impending wrath, or “in strains | cumstance occurred which, to the casual observer, would 





as sweet as angels use,” imparted heavenly consolation | appear scarcely worthy of notice, but of what momep- 
to the ascending spirit of the dying believer. The little | tous import the countless ages of eternity alone will dis. 
orphan, Emily, and their own dear offspring, afforded || close. A few days previous to the death of their little 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubert an ample field for the develope- | one, Mr. Hubert had employed James Wharton, (the 
ment of their christian character. At the first dawn of | father of the little Emily whom they afterwards adopted) 
intellectual day, these little immortals were placed in | as a gardener, where he found constant employment in 
the Sabbath school, or week-day seminary for the acqui- | decorating the ornamental lawn which surrounded their 
sition of useful knowledge, while their parents manifested | tasteful abode. James was consequently a frequent caller 
the most untiring assiduity in confirming, by precept at the house, in order to receive directions relating to his 
and example, the rudiments of education imparted unto | daily avocation. During one of these visits, when he 
them by faithful teachers. Emily Wharton's parents was admitted to the presence of his employers, he was 
died when she was only two years of age, but their last Jed to appreciate the vital piety which glowed in his 
moments were cheered by the kind assurance of Mrs. | own bosom, by contrasting himself with these broken- 
Hubert, that the little friendless Emily should be adopted | hearted, comfortless parents. Although of rustic appear. 
into her own family, not as an inferior being, but sharing | ance, he could boast of noble alliances, for he felt the 
in all respeets with her children; and accordingly on | peaceful assurance that he was an heir of God and joint 
her admission to her new home, she was taught to call | heir with Jesus Christ. He could look abroad upon the 
her benefactors by the endearing utle of parents, while | varied field of nature, teeming with verdant beauties, 
the same mode of treatment was pursued in her educa- | and exclaim, “ My father made them all.” On entering 




























tion, as with their sons. Emily soon learned to cherish 
an almost filial attachment for her adopted parents, 
while her artless prattle, added to extreme personal 
beauty and amiebility of disposition, won their warmest 


regard. Sometimes while gazing on her brilliant face, 








the drawing room he beheld these bereaved ones gazing 
with intense interest upon an exact portrait of their babe, 
which had been recently completed, the outlines o/ 
which were taken when she was in perfect health, 
therefore it presented an almost speaking resemblance. 





they almost imagined their own lost babe restored to As James first viewed this memorial of bis little favorite, 
them, but soon the thought would forcibly recur, that — he felt the tear of sympathy rush quickly to his eyes, and 
that loved one was far beyund the reach of mortal ken, | for some moments not a word was uttered, but at length, 
-her soul enlarged to angels size, and clothed in spotless | as if drawing a simile between his employment and his 
purity, while her infant voice, attuned to celestial melo- | thoughts, he calmly and sweetly said, “ Oh, sir, she is only 
ties, warbled anthems of praise unto him who “ taketh | transplanted from the cold atmosphere of earth, where 
the lambs in his arms, and carrieth them in his bosom.” | she shone the convolvalous of a day, to bloom a peren- 
It was to this afflictive dispensation of Providence, nial in the paradise of God, she cannot come _ you, but 
through the mercy of God, that Mr. and Mrs. Hubert you can go to her.”” This unpretending remark fell asa 
attributed their conversion to christianity. Possessing | balm of heavenly consolation upon the wounded spirit 
naturally an‘affable temperam: at, added to refined taste of the sufferers, and regardless of the barrier which 
and highly cultivated mind, it was not surprizing that | society had placed between themselves and the humble 
they were already regarded as models for imitation. laborer, they mutually requested him to guide their 
Like most children of pious parents, they had frequently | darkened minds to the same unseen source from which 
been the eubjects of religious impressions, but these | he seemed to draw such unspeakable comfort. It was 
soon passed away, like the “morning cloud and the | delighiful to look upon this little assembly, convened 
early dew.” A few yeors after their marriage a family | under such novel circumstances. Master and servant 
of three interesting children presented an object on | now stood upon a common level, while the latter in 
which to lavish the energies of their immortal minds. | broken accents pointed to the word of God, which he 
Three years after the birth of their youngest son, their said would ever prove to them a safe directory, and 
hearts were gladdened by adding a lovelygaughter to | serve as a lamp to their feet and a light to their path 
their little number, another idol, at whose shrine they | through all the changing scenes of time. After 4 few 
unconsciously worshipped. After passing two years of | moments the gardener withdrew. The family bible was 
unallayed happiness, this little gourd of their own rear- soon taken from its resting place, where it had remained 
ing was seized with sudden illness, which, in the course | unmolested for a long period, and as our students first 
ot a few hours, terminated in ber premature death. | beheld the untarnished beauty of its crimson and gildins 
These agonized parents were now utterly inconsolable. | their hearts were switten with deep remorse, but this 
The world appeared entirely changed t6 them. Society | only inspired them to more assiduous study, which their 
in which they had mingled so freely, wag,bereft of all its || seclusion from society gave them ample time to purse 
charms, and their former course of gayety and pleasure, | It was not long ere they trusted they had found the pear! 
tasteless and insipid, while their awakened, inquiring | of great price, and could “read their title clear 
miuds called imperatively for more enduring buppiness. | mansions in the skies."". They now felt how sinful bad 
Now they felt their fabric of good deeds and innate been their idolatry, and saw the justice of God's dealings 
righteousness totter and fall, while the long neglected | towards them. From that time they exhibited the chrir 
bible and almost forgotten parental prayer, rose as swift | tian character decked in its most attractive charm 
witnesses aguinst them. At this important crisis a cir- The humble gardener and his wife were soon 
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by death, which circumstance, connected with all that) their way towards the church where he officiated in 
. . . i] ° . . 
we have related concerning him, accounts for the adop- | “holy things.” As she gracefully entered its venerated 


tion of Emily Wharton by these benevolent persons. As | walls, many an anxious, if not an envious glance was 
their three children grew in years they became the | exchanged throughout the large congregation, while 
subjects of anxious solicitude, but of the most judicious | very many suspected, and perhaps not erroneously, that 
parental discipline. Ata proper age the boys were sent) Augustus cherished more than a brother's love for her. 
to the most popular universities, while Emily was placed || Unknown to any individual, and almost unconsciously 
under the care of suitable instructors, who constantly | to themselves, these persons had regurded each other 
attended at her own house. At this juncture the war | with reciprocal attachment from early youth. Augustus 
of '76 commenced. The energies of the indefatigable | now saw the propriety of choosing a companion to 
Hubert were now directed to the welfare of his injured share with him the arduous, but delightful work in 
country. Not only did he aid her cause by personal which he had engaged, but he was at no loss to make a 
influence, but his purse was ever open to administer to selection. Ere long all rumors respecting them were 
the wants of her suffering defenders. His active benevo- 4 confirmed by the announcement of their bans of mar 
lence soon gained him enemies among the haughty sub- } riage. In a few days he led his lovely bride to the 
jects of British despotism, and ere long his sumptuous | sacred altar, before which they pledged their hymeneal 
residence, with all its attendant beauties, was completely |vows. As their parents bestowed upon them their 
demolished by a deputation of English soldiery. Al-| heartfelt benediction, and beheld their daughter, now 
though much attached to Rhode Island, Mr. Hubert re- | more closely allied to them, they fully realized the truth 
solved to remove to a southern metropolis, which he ef- } of the promise “ Cast thy bread upon the waters and it 
fected the following year; and though his pecuniary losses | shall return unto thee after many days.”’ As they gazed 
had been considerable, his circumstances were but little | upon her intelligent countenance, beaming with heavenly 
affected, so ample was his fortune at the commencement. | radiance, they felt amply rewarded for their parental 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubert were soon extensively known in | solicitude, as well as every pecuniary aid which had 
the city where they resided, as well for their philanthropy | been profusely bestowed upon her. The union of this 
and exemplary deportment, as the vast amount of their happy pair proved a lasting blessing to the people of 
worldly riches. At the age of seventeen Emily was | their charge, and the community in which they lived, 
introduced into society, the beau ideal of all that is || where they shone as “lights in the world.” We feei 
interesting, lovely, and beautiful, and far exceeded the | that it is impossible to close before endeavoring to de- 
most sanguine wishes of her friends. To a matured | duce a morel from this little essay. How eloquently de 
intellect, richly stored with every useful and ornamental || these events, trivial in themselves, plead the importance 
acquirement, she united a person of matchless beauty, || of early religious instruction, and how cogently do they 
while her bland and courteous behavior won the hearts | enforce the truth of the proverb, “ Train up a child in 
of all who knew her. Augustus, the eldest son soon | the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
returned from college, laden with its honors, the well || depart from it,” which, if parents fully realized, how 

earned laurels which his close application had procured ; || soon would the vacant seats of our Sabbath and week- 

but his stay beneath the parental roof was to be short. || day institutions of learning, (which, in our happy land, 

During his collegiate course he had been taught the | are gratuitously provided for the humblest individual, ) 

insufficiency of temporal good to satisfy an immortal ! | be filled by attentive occupants, intent on acquiring 

mind, and had thus early consecrated himself to the useful instruction? But, under present civcumstances, 

service of the redeemer. He now wished to gain his ‘how reversed the picture! which clearly proves a painful 

parents’ approbation previous to entering a theological | 1 deficiency in the moral culture of our rising generation, 

seminary, with the intention of preparing himself to) The Sabbath school teacher leaves her home, where 

proclaim the “ glad tidings” of salvation tw his benighted || she could pass the iuterim of public worship far more 

fellow men. He received the sanction of his parents, pleasantly, in the retirement of her own room, and goes 

joined with their most ardent prayer for his success, forth to seek her class, composed indiscriminately of 

and soon commenced his preparatory course. Edward | little immortals from the mansions of the rich and the 

returned a finished scholar, and a proficient in fashion- hut of th® way-side traveller, whom her own personal 

able life. To him religion was gloomy and unattractive, || exertions may have induced vo turn aside from the 

and he soon engaged in the profound study of the law haunts of vice, to spend an hour in acquiring the elemen- 

with all the ardor of his natural temperament. Augustus | tury principles of learning and religion, After every 

became an approved clergyman, and was early estab- | | nerve has been excited to its utmost intensity in endea- 
lished as pastor of a flourishing church, where his | | voring to impart information adapted to the abilities 
fervices were in constant requisition, and his labors of her pupils, What recompense does she receive for all 
duly appreciated by the people of his charge, among | her self-denying efforts? She requires none, yea, wishes 
whom he shove a star of the first magnitude. It was none, and often returns home weary and dejected, feel- 
observed by the ladies, those scrutinizing observers of | i ing herself amply rewarded, if at most she gain an ap- 
the movements of unmarried gentlemen, that Emily, i proving smile or a well-recited lesson trom her youthful 
Wharton often accompanied the youthful pastor in his | andience; but she does not entirely despond. She 
Parochial visits; and not unfrequently was she seen on | remembers the biblical injunction, Take this child and 
the Sabbath leaning on the arm of Augustus, wending || nurse it for me and I will pay thee thy wages;” and 
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every returning day of “‘ holy rest” finds her bestowing 
her voluntary labors upon her little charge. Perhaps 
after passing years of anxiety and apparently of unre- | 
quited exertion, one after one of her scholars are sepa- | 

| 


rated from her, and enter upon the duties of active life, 
but the seed which has been sown in their hearts has 
taken deep root, and exerts a powerful influence upon | 
their conduct. Often when the syren voice of wordly 
pleasure allures to vice, the well remembered warning 
of their Sabbath teacher, whose voice may then be 
silent in death, restrains their sinful course, and as they 
arrive to maturity, and become parents themselves, | 
they are generally proverbial for aiding, by every lau- 
dable effort, all institutions which have, for the.r object, || 
the well being of society, by the advancement of mora- 
lity and religion. Although much depends on scho- 
lastic instruction, far more devolves upon parental influ- 
ence, and though we have discoursed so freely respect- 
ing the former, we would not detract a single iota from 
the weighty obligation resting upon every parent to |) 
train his infantile charge in “ wisdom’s way.” In 
early years, our pliant minds easily imbibe lasting 
impressions, which no future events can effectually 
eradicate. Thus, every child draws an inference from | 
example. The little prattler, early inured to the con- | 
taminating atmosphere of vicious parents, will assu- | 
redly addict himself to the same course, unless re- || 
strained by the mighty machinery of moral and reli- 
gious instruction. In like manner, one reared amid 
the prayers and Heavenly example of christian parents, | 
will, in the same ratio, follow in their footsteps, thus | 














yielding an invincible argument, in confirmation of our | 


theory— 
h seed be buried long iu dust 
It shan’t deceive our hope, 
The precious grain will ne’er be lost. 
For grace ensures the crop. 


A RHODE ISLAND LADY. 


Original. 
AN ODE TO COPERNICUS. 
Translated from the Polish. 


BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 


May glory environ thee, Pride of the Earth! 

The goddess of Science rejoiced at thy birth; 

Thy keen eye surveyed the bright orbs, that sweep 
In their trackless career, the ethereal deep : 

The winged winds have wafted thy praises abroad, 
And thy virtue has reaped an enduring reward. 


Oh, bountiful Planet !* spread o’er him thy rays, 
And ye stars, that burn brightly, sublime mysteries ! 
Whose motions he measured with exquisite skill, 
As onward ye roll, God’s behest to fulfil ; 
Like some gem-spang!ed chaplet encircle his head, 
And o’er it the light of your soveliness * 

1 


May all nations, in one loud chorus, proc 
Cepernicus’ brilliant and undying fame ! 
Embaimed in our hearts may his memory survive, 
White Science, and Virtue, and Justice shall live! 
All glory to thee, honored son of the Earth! 

And glory to Poland, the land of thy birth! 


* The Sua. 








Original. 


LET ME DIE AT AN 


Let me die at an Inn; I'd be free 

In the day of departure from care ; 
At home, ’twould be busy with me, 
Abroad, ’twould my last moments spare. 


Let me die at an Inn; I’d not know 
Of tumult, when taking that sleep ; 
The thoughts that of Earth had let go, 
Something earthly might linger to keep. 


Let me die at an Inn; the strong calls 
Of bliss, which I then must forsake, 
Old comforts, old hearts, and old halls— 
Retirement might weaken or break. 


Let me die at an Inn; I'd not see 
Friends watch the inaudible beat 

Of a bosom whose pulses were free ; 
Nor farewells receive and repeat. 


Let me die at an Inn; children, wife, 
Away, in my anguish might smile ; 
This heart, they’d not know of its strife ; 
*T would break—their’s be placid the while. 


Let me die at an Inn; I'd be calm 
When fording the waters of death ; 

Eyes keen, to discern the kind Arm, 
Ears quick, for the harmony’s breath. 


Let me die at an Inn; I'd bethink 
Me of what I’ve forgotten, that I 

Am a weed on eternity's brink, 
Whose business is only to die. 


Let me die at an Inn; I'd deem rather 
That the principle, passing away, 

Is a child going home to his Father ; 
World! ask not the sufferer to stay. 


Let me die at an Inn; there were need 
Of reflection, repentance, and love, 

Unwonted, when soon to be freed 
From chains, to take garlands above. 


I must die, and that soon; why regret 
The years that are lost in the flood, 

While moments of mercy may yet 
Remain, to prepare me for God? 


I must die, and that soon ; what avails 
That the bark, to eternity driven, 
Was terribly tost, or by gales 
Of favor was wafted to heaven? 


I must die, and that soon ; here my grief 
And trials have meaning in them ; 

In my coronal there, shall the chief 
Of these shine the greenliest gem. 


I must die, and that soon; then if so, 
My spirit! thou’st nought to prepare, 
And art waiting the summons to go, 
All ready—what matters it where? 


Let me die at an Inn; in my nest; 
In solitude, city, on sea ; 

By sickness, in health,—'twill be best 
As ordered, my Maker, by thee. 
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Original. | in to see you this afternoon, but I saw your aunt pass, 
LIGHT READING and I thought you would be so lonesome, I told mother 


| I would run in and sit with you a little while.” 
AND THE EMBROIDERED CAPE. 


“You were very considerate,” replied Emily, as with 


A SKELCH. | a sigh she again consigned her book to the table. 
se | ‘IT should not have come, as it was,”” resumed Au- 
BY MES. CAROLINE ORNE. | gusta, “only I know that you can keep a@ secret. I[ 





| would not have Matilda Thompson and Louisa Lomas 
know that I am working this cape for anything, for I 
wish them to think it is French work, and they wilt? 
never detect the difference, if they are not told. I am 
working it like Cousin Isabel’s, which is the most ele- 
gant and expensive one I have ever seen.” 


“ Aunt Norton will be absent two hours, and I can 
spare one of them for reading,” thought Emily Ashton, 
as she looked at the cambric handkerchief which her 
aunt had expressed a wish she would finish hem-stitch- 
ing by the time she returned. It was a warm after- 
noon in July, but the windows of the apartment were 


After sitting silently a few minutes, “ Do Emily,” 
so delightfully shaded with rose-bushes, sweet-briars, said she, “if not too much trouble, favor me with a 


and honey-suckles, that only now and then a stray sun- | jitt}e pose-water to bathe my eyes. This fine work is 
beam quivered upon the carpet, while the fresh breeze, || so trying to the eyes, and I sat so very late last night, 
that seemed cooler for rustling the green leavesas it | ¢,- | was determined to work a hundred leaves afer I 
passed, had free admission. This air of quiet, shady | | went to my chamber, if it took me ‘till morning.” 


seclusion, made it a most charming retreat for reading, | | “ Surely, Augusta, there can be no necessity for you 
and Emily abandoned herself to the fascinating pages | 








to risk impairing your eyesight, and endangering your 
of the book she had selected, with an interest those | '| health, on account of this beautiful cape,” said Emily, 
only can feel who have a great fondness for reading || handing her the rose-water. 

with comparatively but few opportunities of indulgence. | “I hope that I shall not seriously injure either, but I 
Mr. Norton, Emily’s uncle, who had a taste for reading, || | am determined, at any rate, to have it done before I go 
had a small, but well-chosen library, and frequently de- | } to the Springs, for Matilda Thompson, who is goirg at 
posited a few volumes of the lighter literature ef the | the same time, bas bought one, which she supposes will 
day, upon the centre-table; besides which, Emily, from | | outdo anything of the kind, which I am able to pur 
her allowance of spending-money, furnished it with \ chase, and it will do me so much good to see how sur- 
several of the periodicals and annuals. Mrs. Norton || prized and envious she will be, when she finds I have 
was not fond of reading, and few things made her so "one superior to her's.” 

restless and fidgety as to see her niece with a book in| | ‘Uncle and Aunt Norton talk of going to the Springs, 
her hand, it being almost sure to remind her of half a| I end wish me to accompany them, but I suspect that I 
dozen pieces of work, which she wished te have finished. || shall have no article of dress that will excite any per- 
It was, therefore, only when her aunt was out, or when | son’s surprize.” 

her uncle had an evening to spend at home, when he | ‘But you might have, did you not spend all your 
frequent)y requested her to read aloud, that she at- | money in purchasing books, and all your leisure in- 
tempted to look into a book. She had, consequently, pening them. Now what you pay a year for the 
been unable to finish “ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” || « Ladies’ Companion,” which I see upon the table, 
although it had been lying upon the table several weeks. || would more than procure the materials for a cape like 
Five minutes of the hour had passed, and little Ne!l had | | ‘this, and the time you spend in reading that and othar 
just gone forth in the still evening, to watch, with yearn- | frivolous books would be amply sufficient to work it. 
ing heart, the meeting of the two sisters, and to hold | | Excuse me, Emily, but I must say that you spend quite 
communion with the orbs of heaven, that seemed gazing | too much money and time upon light reading.” 

down upon her with looks full of gentleness and love, “You class all works of the imagination, whether 
when Augusta Wingfield, a girl about her own age, poetry or prose, under the head of light reading, I sup- 





entered with the familiarity of an old acquaintance. pose.” 
“ Always reading,” said Augusta—* pray what have “ To be sure I do.” 

you that so deeply interests you ?”’ “ And as such, you of course condemn them?” 
“ Master Humphrey's Clock—have you read it?” “I do.” 


“No, I hope not—I don’t approve of light reading.” || Will you give me leave to ask why ?” 

As she spoke, she unrolled a muslin cape, which she “I have several reasons. My first objection to novels 
was working from a very beautiful and elaborate pai-| and tales, is because they are not true.” 
tern. Having taken one or two stitches, “ do oblige “ The incidents may not be, but ths spirit of them is, 
me with your emery-ball,” said she, “I forgot to take # if the writer be equal to the subject.” 
mine, and this warm weather is so very annoying when || “I care nothing about the spirit—I take a plain, lite- 





one hasesuch fine work to do.” ral view of the matter. If I tell a falsehood, however 
te: rest a few minutes; you are now | I trick it out in the seductive colors of the imagination, 
flushed in the sun.” it is a falsehood still, and I see little difference between 


“I know Piam, but I am in such a hurry I have not || speaking and writing one.” 
& moment to spare. I could hardly spend time to come “ Or in acting one, you might add,” thought Emily, 
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as the little rvse of Augusta, with regard to the cape, || and Thaddeus of Warsaw. Do dot suppose, however. x : 
suggested itself to her mind. She however np snr that I would have )ight reading, especially works of Wilse 
the momentary inclination which she felt to express | fiction supercede that which is more solid. I would befor 
what she thought, and requested her to name her prin- | ! have it resorted to as a relaxation, in:tead of the foolish “% 
cipal objection to poetry. | tittle-tatule with which many fill up their vacant hours, a 
“It gives,” she replied, “too much scope to ihe who have no fondness for reading. Emily, go get Hum. “Tes 
imagination—a faculty, which, in my opinion, shoui. | | boldt’s Travels, and Cunningham’s Lives of the Painters goods 
be checked instead of being indulged, and this objecticn | | and Sculptors. As they are true as well as interesting, there 
may be added to the one I have already given against | I think Augusta will be pleased with them.” She a 
novels and tales.” | “T believe 1 lent you the Lives of the Painters and had r 
“If the imagination luxuriates amid scenes of inno- || || Sculptors, last winter, did I not, Augusta ?”” hear f 
cence and purity, or if it portrays those which are vicious | | “Yes, I believe you did.” Aus 
and corrupt, only to expose and condemn them, I can | “ And did you not find them interesting ?”’ said Mr. ject, c 
see no harm in its indulgence.” | Norton. rumor 
Mr. Norton, who had entered some minutes before, | A slight color suffused her cheeks as she replied, “ ' young 
unperceived by the girls, when Emily ceased speaking, | have not read much of them yet—I have not had time. son’s 
came forward. If = will permit me to take a share I But to change the subject, have you heard what is said having 
in your conversation,” said he, “ I would remark that || about Mary Wheatley ?” a good 
if the imagination be properly regulated, there are few || “I have heard nothing except that she has gon: toa becam 
evils to be apprehended from its indulgence. On the | celebrated seminary to finish her education.” Emily 
contrary, much good may, in many instances, accrue | “Yes, that is what her friends give out, but most approg 
from it, as I might easily point out, were I not fearful | people think that she has eloped with young Water. her pe 
of too severely taxing your patience, I will content| | bury, as it is known that he-left town the same day that which 
myself with observing, that it abundantly multiplies the | | she did, _ some person saw them take seats in the as ani 
sources of enjoyment, especially to the cultivated mind. | (i | opine car.’ ceding 
I think, when I entered, that you were expressing your | “Tt can be nothing more than an idle report,” said when 
disapprobation of light reading, or rather that part || Emily, “ for I am intimately acquainted with Mary, and Shame 
of it which is fictitious. | received a letter from her yesterday, in which she wrote and af 
“I was,” replied Augusta, “ although, for my own | me very particularly respecting the seminary, and the floor, 
part, I don’t pretend to rely altogether upon my own | | studies she was pursuing. Emily 
judgment. I have heard very worthy and sensible per-|| ‘ And I,” said Mr. Norton, “ can bear testimony in her. 
sons remark, that the time spent in reading the tales, | favor of Mr. Waterbury, of whose character and con- She 
novela, and even poetry, with which we are at present | duct I bave had the best opportunities of judging, and Mr. W 
flooded, was worse than thrown away.’ ir esteem him ‘as being one of the most worthy and he say 
“* They object to them, I suppose, on the ground that honorable young men I ever knew.” “ He 
they instil romantic notions into the minds of young | } Augusta smiled in that peculiar manner, which is Wing tic 
persons, which can never be realized, but many of the | expressive of incredulity, and the subject was dropped. idle run 
more. recent works of fiction are not in the least objec- \ By working early and late, she succeeded in finishing might | 
tionable in that respect. A tale may be, and is, fre- || her cape in season for the proposed excursion to the my owr 
quently, made an agreeable vehicle for reproving folly | Springs. Being in the same party with Mr. and Mrs. at the | 
and vice. It is true that many of the earlier novels| Thompson and their daughter, Matilda, she managed to such 
represent the principal characters as models of perfec- | so as to ascertain when the latter intended to wear her “Tin 
tion. It is supposed therefore, that a young lady, given | cape, that she might exhibit her own at the same time. marked 
to reading them, should she chance to have a suitor, | Matilda, as Augusta had anticipated, was certainly sur Augusts 
would invest him of the same exalted qualities, and | prized at the sight of so elegant an article, which fairly vannaies 
that, as the bright veil, woven by Fancy, is gradually | outdid her’s, but she contented herself with passing & Emily, 
withdrawn, she would experience disappointment and | few encomiums upon its beauty. Not so, Mrs. Thomp- “We 
even disgust.” son, whose curiosity led her to pry to the bottom of all enemy, 
“Do you think, uncle,” said Emily, “ that such in- | such important matters. enough 
stances are of very frequent occurrence ?” ! “That cape of yours is very handsome,” said she; cape, te 
“I think not,” he replied, “‘ so frequent as has been | “may I ask where you L aagneneren in?” were in 
imagined. I once heard a young girl, by no means| “At Mrs. Wilson's,” replied Augusta, and she did of weet 
remarkable for her personal or mental endowments, | | purchase the muslin there. Emily 
declare, that if she ever married, the person whom she)“ You don’t say so—that is where Matilda bought nation r 
honored with her choice, must be a “ Thaddeus.” , her’s, and Mrs. Wilson wouldn’t own that she had any could es 
Three months afterwards, she accepted an vetted that were more elegant. What price did you give?” woven 1 
first she ever had—from a man, who, although worthy || “You know the price of Cousin Isabel Waldron’s, induced 
and industrious, was plain in person, and coarse in| replied Augusta, evasively,” and mine is, as you my ded that 
manners. The match was considered a very eligible || see, just like her's.” et Mra. 
one, and I never could find that she made herself!) “So it is, but I did not mind that it was, at Sen. hardly fi 






unhappy by deawing comparisons between her husband | Her’s cost more than twice as much as Matilda's. 














ject, could think of nothing better to resort to, than the | 


SEMINARIES 


“ Did you say that you purchased your cape of Mrs. || 
Wilson ?” said Louisa Lomas, who, a few minutes | 
before, had joined the group. 

“ Yes,” replied Augusta. 

“What could Mrs. Wilson mean,” said Miss Lomas. 
“I called at her shop when she was opening her fancy 
goods, for the express purpose of selecting a cape, and | 
there was not a single ene to be compared with this. | 
She assured me, for I inquired particularly, that she 
had reserved none for a favorite customer. She will | 
hear from me when I return.” 


Augusta, desirous to put a stop to a disagreeable sub- | 


rumor respecting the elopement of Mary Wheatley with 
young Waterbury, forgetful that Mary was Mrs. Thomp- | 
son’s niece. The annoyance she had suffered from, 
having been so closely questioned, caused her to infuse | 
a good deal of bitterness into her remarks, while she 

became so absorbed in the subject, that Waterbury and 

Emily Ashton, who had just returned from a walk, 

approached near enough to hear all she said, without 

her perceiving them. A peculiar and significant look, 

which she saw Mrs. Thompson direct to Miss Lomas, 

as an animadversion more severe than any of the pre- 

ceding escaped her lips, induced her to look round, 

when she encountered the full gaze of Waterbury. 

Shame and vexation suffused her face with crimson, 

and after standing a moment with eyes fixed on the 

floor, she precipitately withdrew to her own room. | 
Emily Ashton, from motives of commiseration, followed 
her. 

She found her in a paroxysm of tears. “* What will | 
Mr. Waterbury think of me?” said she. ‘ What did 
he say ?”” i 

“He merely remarked that he was sorry that Miss | 
Wingfield should take the trouble to repeat such an | 
idle rumor, for, as seme might set it down as true, it | 
might be the means of injuring Mary Wheatley. For | } 
my own part,” added Emily, “I thought his presence ! 
at the Springs, was, « itself, a sufficient contradiction | 
to such an idle report.” | 

“That was his very course—so I have heard it re- | 
marked—to raise a mist before people's eyes,” said } 
Augusta, with vivacity, for the moment forgetful of her 
vexation. A faint smile that flitted over the features of | ! 
Emily, recalled it. 

“ Well,” said she, “ I suppose I have Waterbury my | 
enemy, as well as Mary Wheatley, for there will be | 
enough to repeat to her what I have said. This odious 
cape, too, that has nearly cost me my eyes, I wish it, 
were in the Red Sea. I am sure that I can never think 
of wearing it again. | 

Emily ventured to suggest that an ingenuous expla- 
nation respecting it, was the only means by which she 
could escape the meshes which subterfuge had already 
woven around her. Augusta was the more readily 
induced to listen to this hint, from being fully persua- 
ded that Miss Lomas, acceording to her promise, would 
et Mrs. Wilson hear from her about it, which could 
hardly fail to awaken conjectures that would give worse | 








_ The immortal soul for Heaven. 
_ Wills and intends his creatures for that home, 


OF ANGELS. 


color to the affair, than if she anticipated the intended 
investigation by a voluntary explanation. 

We will only add that the lessons which Miss Wing- 
field received while at the Springs, had, subsequently, a 
salutary effect, and that Emily Ashton returned home as 
the affianced bride of Waterbury, who, in his future 
intercourse with the world, proved himself to be influ- 


| enced by those high-toned moral principles, ascribed to 
| him by Mr. Norton. 


Original. 


SEMINARIES OF ANGELS. 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 


Tue sceptic wonders why those myriad orbs 


That roll through the immensity of space, 

Were formed,—and while he thinks of this small earth, 
Is troubled, lest the infinity of worlds 

Were made for that alone. Know, then, the truth: 
Those countless spheres, ‘‘ the poetry of Heaven,” 
Were made for tribes, unnumbered save by Him, 
Whose fiat gave them birth, and each apart 

Is but a temporary school, to train 

Love divine 


So they co-operate with Him in willing, 


} And thus receive his blessing ; for mankind 
| Is free to chose or not, and as the choice, 


So is the lot of each. Who then can gaze 
| On this delightful nursery of angels, 
| Our beauteous earth, with all its lovely forms— 
| So lovely, that the merely vatural eye 
| Drinks in delight with gazing—and not feel 
, Joyous that he is sent here as to school, 
To learn the way to Heaven? As for me, 
I’ve learned to look on man with better thoughts, 
Since I have known this truth; and while I mourn 
O’er his infatuation, and despair 
Of his democracy, knowing it to be false ; 
And while I grieve at the dark drapery, hanging 
_ Between his spiritual end natural being, 
By which his inward senses are fast lock'd ; 

fet do I know his march henceforth is onward, 
Not, as the petty politician thinks, - 
Amidst the sudden ruin of the system 
In which he lives; but in a gradual progress 
From natural science up to spiritual light, 
Even to angelic brightness. Thus our earth, 
With every other earth through boundless space, 


| Will be the birthplace of angelic choirs, 


Their schools and seminaries. Would that men 
Might even now believe, it, and put off 

Their evil loves as sins against high Heaven, 

Then would their eyes be open, and the truth 

Rush on their hearts ; then would the Word appear 
Bright as the midday sun, and under it, 

Man would stand shadowless. 
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BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 
“Ope on his table lay a large-leav’d tome 
Like astrologic chart, ight with blots ; 
And here are caught the bubbles which up-come— 
Vagaries, fancies, hearsays and what-nots. 
For all thet haps of note in this he jots, 
And often writes for lack of friends to list— 
For, willing sleeps the ear, but loth the tongue, I wist.” 
* o 7 7° * . * 


Tue breaking of the silver cord is the first tone from | 


the life-strings of genius, which is answered only in 
vibrations of affection. This truth, indeed, is touchingly 
shadowed forth in the accompaniments of death. The 
dark colors in the drapery of life, are dropped in the 
weaving of the shroud. The discords of music are 
rejected in the melody of the dirge. The praise upon 
the marble is the first tribute written without disparage- 
ment, and the first suffered without dissent. It is this 
new relation of the public to a great name—this comple- 
ted and lucent phase of a light in literature—which 
seems to make a posthumous recast of criticism one of 
the legitimate departments of a réview. Like the 
public feeling, the condition and powers of criticism 
toward an author’s fame, are essentially changed by 


mane Eiky pene aeenean, aa ae ees of out something of such a field in the future, I chance to 


| know, for, though my acquaintance with him was slight, 


his life—the foreground, so to speak, in the picture of 
his mind, are, ‘till this event, wanting to the critical 
perspective ; and when the hand to correct is cold, and 


the ear to be caressed and wounded is sealed, some of |, 


the uses of censure, and all reserve in comparison and 
final estimate, are done away. 

It is time for the reviews to take up, on this ground, 
the character and writings of Hillhouse. The author 
of Hadad, the most finished and lofty poem of its time, 
should have been followed, within a year after his 
death, by a new and reverential appreciation, and 
living, as he did, in a learned and literary circle of 
friends, a biography, at least, was looked for, out of 
which criticism might shape a fresh monument to his 
genius. Such men as Hillhouse are not common, even 
in these days of universal authorship. In accomplish- 
ment of mind and person, he was probably second to no 
man. His poems show the first. They are fully con- 
ceived, nicely balanced, exquisitely finished—works for 
the highest. taste to relish, and for the severest student 
in dramatic style to erect into a model. Hadad was 
published in 1825, during my second year in college, 
and to me it was the opening of a new Heaven of ima- 
gination. The leading characters possessed me for 
months, and the bright, clear, harmonious language was, 
for a long time, constantly in my ears. The author 
was pointed out to me, soon after, and for once, I saw 
& poet whose mind was well imaged in his person. In 
no part of the world have I seen a man of more distin- 
guished mien, or of a more inborn dignity and elegance 
of address. His person was very finely proportioned, 
his carriage chivalric and high-bred, and his counte- 
nance purely and brightly intellectual. Add to this a 
sweet voice, a stamp of high courtesy on every thing he 


| uttered, and singular simplicity and taste in dress, and 
you have the portrait of one who, in other days, would 
have been the mirror of chivalry, and the flower of 
nobles and troubadours. Hillhouse was no less dis. 
tinguished in oratory. There was still remembered, at 
the time of the publication of Hadad, an oration pro- 
nounced by him at the taking of his second degree—an 
| oration upon “the Education of a Poet,” gloriously 
| written, and most eloquently delivered. His poem of 
|“ the Jndgement,” delivered before the “ Phi Beta 
| Kappa Society,” added in the same way to his renown, 
|| as did a subsequent noble effort of eloquence, to which 
i I listened myself, with irresistible enchantment. 
| Hillhouse had fallen upon days of thrift, and many 
} years of his life which he should have passed either in 
| his study, or in the councils of the nation, were enslaved 
|| to the drudgery of business. His constitution seemed 
| to promise him a vigorous manhood, however, and an 
} old age of undiminished fire, and when be left his mer- 
'| cantile pursuits, and retired to the beautiful and poetic 
|| home of “ Sachem’s Wood,” his friends looked upon it 
1 as the commencement of a ripe and long enduring career 
| of literature. In harmony with such a life were all his 


surroundings—scenery, society, domestic refinement and 








companionship—and never looked promise fairer for 
|| the realization of a dream of glory. That he had laid 


|| he confided to me in a casual conversation, the plan of 
| a series of dramas, different from all he had attempted, 
| upon which he designed to work with the first mood 
and leisure he could command. And with his high 
_ scholarship, knowledge of life, taste and genius, what 
| might not have been expected from its fulfilment? But 
his hand is cold, and his lips still, and his light, just 
rising to its meridian, is lost now to the world. Love 
and honor to the memory of such a man. 

I will transcribe here, from a poem called the “ Elms 
of New Haven,” (trees planted by the father of Mr. 
Hillhouse,) some closing lines, in which I attempted to 
throw a flower upon his grave. 


. * 7 > o * 


* a * 


Years have fled, 

| And once again, oh, loved and murmuring trees, 
We breathe the coolness of your grateful shade ! 
Wiser, by much unlearning are we all; 

| And some, perhaps, have smiled or sighed, to-day, 

| Counting the golden promises unkept— 

| The gay delusions of these haunted trees. 

Silent to us seem all their voices now, 

And few are here to summon them again. 

They have not come, who, with licentious thought, 

Tempted unhallow'd voices from the trees. 

The pall’d voluptuary looks not back 

To say his fruit was ashes. The fierce boy, 

Loose’d like a human wolf upon the world, 

Sees but a sleeping scorpion in the past ; 

But they who in these classic shades have heard 

Whispers from better angels—who, in winning 

The upward steep of life, have stayed their hearts 
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With the remembered counsels, ponder’d well 
Beneath the trees bent over us—these come 
Joyfully back, as to the soul’s “ pure mother,” 
And in the shade, with grateful memory, 

Call up the past. Tell us, oh, whispering leaves ! 
What of the shining spirits who were here, 
Walking the shadows with us! What of him 
Taz Port, who, in summer’s twilight hours, 
We met upon his solitary way, 

And, at the bidding of your airy tongues, 
Linked our hearts to him—tell! oh, tell us, ye 
Whose errand was to link this throbbing chain, 
Whose viewless wings were ever on his path, 
Compelling love to him—why, why are they, 
Whose names are written to be earliest called, 
Knit to affection closest? He is gone, 

With all our hopes bound to him. We had given 
Our hearts into his hand like mystic books, 

And look’d to see their sorrows writ with tears. 
His native land leaned on him for its fame, 

The Arts, Religion, Eloquence, had left 

Their secrets at his lips, and on him hung, 
Waiting impatient for his burning words ! 

Tell us, oh, answering voices from his grave, 
Why was this chain, so link’d, so early broken? 


Methinks I hear them answer! “ Not to us 
Look for the compass of the lofty soul 

Fled into Heaven! Our ministry is brief— 

The span between the cradle and the grave— 
The guidance thro’ the little stage of life 

Of souls, from far wayfaring, and bound on, 

Still, to eternity. The poet’s path, 

It was our errand here, to sow with flowers. 

The trees his sire had planted were our home, 
And from the leaves we sang to him, while rock’d 
His cradle in the shade. The infant’s mind 
Was an archangel’s loftier watch—but we 

To his fine senses minister’d, with care, 
Ceaseless and subtle, fanning him by night 

With our erial wings, and whisp’ring dreams 
That made his blood run lightly in his sleep. 

By day we hover’d o’er him, prompting ever 

The eye that saw him to suffuse with love, 

And, as he grew, we breath'd into his frame 
Beauty ahd grace, and wrote upon his brow 

The lofty language of the mind within. 

So round his lyre we brooded—blest to watch 
The spher’d vibrations, widening louder on 

With the receding circles cf his fame— 

Blest with the incense of admiring love, 
Breathed in bright clouds around him—blest to be 
The ministers of God’s best gifts for ever, 

To the rapt poet and the horored man. 

Ask him not of us!’ We have sat, in tears, 
Lonely and lost, at the relentless door 

Shut on us at his grave—but there have come 
Spirits communing with us, who have heard 

His lyre of music struck amid the stars— 

Who tell us, that, while walked the lord of song, 
Still in the dark paths of the sorrowing world, 
35 





A glorious troop, of loftier wing than ours, 
| Hover’d unseen above him, wafting on, 
With a celestial echo, to the sky, 
| His strains of wonder, and like us—like us !— 
| Bid to bind to him, with a golden link, 
| Each heatt in Heaven that heard him !” 
| Lov'd of us, 
| But more beloved of angels, was the bard 
| Mourned in these feeble numbers. Down to earth 
| Draw me the mighty spitits whom we love, 
| Loading their swift wings with our joys and fears ; 
' But as the sun calls home the dew for ever, 
| The angels, as they watch, draw Heavenward still ; 
| And all they find ethereal upon earth, 
| Follows with sweet compulsion to their track ! 
| What wonder, when the angels upward draw, 
Our chains should break, and loose the bard to Heaven. 





* . * ” ‘#* a 
| In accordance with an economy of pen and ink, dis- 
|cussed on a previous page of this table-book, I will 
| transcribe here a letter to a faithful ally, touching the 
Erie Railroad in its bearings on one of my belong 
ings i— 
} Glenmary, January 22, 1842. 
Dear Jack:— 
In an unguarded moment, over a broiled oyster at 
| Florence’s, sitting in the box graced by the portrait of 
myself, about to sneeze, “engraved expressly for the 
| New-York Mirror ’’—in that unguarded moment, I say, 
“Jack, you committed yourself in an offer of friendly 
| service for the execution of city commissions at my 
' rustic need and requisition. 
_ Asthe request I have to make, hinges somewhat upon 
‘the internal improvements of the State, I must preface 
| it by a slight sketch of the change in my relations with 
/my black hat, effected by the opening of the western 
railroad to Albany. From Owego, (the nearest post- 
office to Glenmary—three miles off,) there are three 
| poues to New-York; one by stage, to Newburgh, at 
| two miles and a half an hour; the second, by the same 
_mode of conveyance, at the same exhilarating pace, 
| through Pennsylvania and Jersey; and the third by 
| Cayuga Lake and Albany, steamer and railroad—two 
hundred miles farther, but arriving in rather less time. 
Now, though Albany is farther north-east from this 
| place, than New-York is south-east, yet my quickest 
‘route to the city has, hitherto, been by way of Albany, 
: two hundred miles out of my way, and now, my nearest 
way is by Boston, which is four hundred miles out of 
| my way ‘—a change in my diagram of travel, which, as 
| I shall show you, seriously affects my relations with my 
' black hat. 
| It is my practice, as you know, twice a year, to “ cast 
| my slough” of seclusion, and air my manners for a 
| week on the pavement of town—in March, when I can 
clear my Astor House bill by economy in the purchase 
of tools and seeds, and in November, when my corn 
and potatoes have gone down the river with the first 
| “fresh,” and I can draw for a stall advance on the 





| consiguee at Columbia. (I may mention, here, by the 
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way, that we have bad a meeting of lumber-men and }! of the ‘Hedeok is picked, and the key stolen by the 
sa’ce farmers, to petition the Susquebannah to run in| Yankees. For the present, therefore, old Diedrich 
the other direction, and float our potatoes to Boston, || Knickerbocker sits upon the ground between two stools, 
“ Pennsylvany Money” not being worth much in these || or, to use a figure more in my line, he has fallen asleep 
parts.) Of course, this semi-annual flourish involves, | | under his cow, and his neighbors are milking her 
for the time being, a complete change in my sumptuary | over his back. The ERri£ RAILROAD, now, would not 
arrangements—for within the limits of the county where || only milk Diedrich’s cow into his own pail, but the 
I farm, I should be looked upon as “cutting it rather | ! best teats of the big Pennsylvania cow into the bargain! 
fat,” with either straps to my trowsers or black hat, || Of course, should this same Erie railroad be comple. 
and there would be a general smile in the “ meetin'us,” || ted, I shall go straight to New-York after my pigs and 
if I should sport any thing smarter than three shilling S ccsnealins and station my black hat once more in the 
mittens, (“knit by the Brown gals in Barkshire val- |) neighborhood of the Astor. Please mention this provi- 
ley.””) My stuff for trowsers is manufactured a mile | || sorily to my friend B , and oblige me, by execu- 
above me, on “ the drink,” and in all other particulars, | ting my commission with your usual despatch. Believe 
I dress up to my farm, which, in the matter of “ top- || me dear Jack, 
dressing,” and “ bottom- rdressing,.” is, as yet, any thing | Yours, very truly. 
but ‘‘ the dandy.” It won’t do in these diggins, Jack, | N. P. Ww, 
to keep up “ great pretences and rotten log-fences.” —_| 
In the city, now, all this is quite the other way. | 
Every body dresses beyond his means, and so do I. It} Original. 
costs me less, to-be-sure, for, with a fortnight’s wear in } THE WARRIOR AND HIS PLUME. 


a year, clothes last; and since some of my London | 





friends have taken to sending for Warnock’s hats, that | RY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 

enterprizing “ tiler’’ has put me upon a “ mole-skin” ST 

annuity. And this brings me round to my subject. | Tre young warrior hastily brushed the warm tear 
It was obviously an unnecessary wear and tear, be- ! That hung on his eyelid, away, 

sides an extra article of baggage, to bring home a new | As he turned from the home to his bosom so dear, 

hat lay it up in lavender for six months, and take it To join the stern battle’s array. 


oak One: Deter ote PO SAG SAP oS, Som) | But each tear was exhaled, and his falcon eye flashed, 
friendly shelf in the city. I therefore . 5 asgpen ®!| As light to the saddle be sprung : 
receiver,”’—a courteous ally of my townish days, living | 
in the neighborhood of the Astor, and in his essenced } = pthc A. tarts a tnt — cates, 
custody, untroubled by the changes of Congress or the | tl . . 
weathercocks, stands, in unblemished privacy, at this | 
moment, my holiday tile. i brow, 

You see at once, my dear Jack, the nature of my | The plume waving lightly pnd ieee, 
request. Boston has slipped in between me and New- | | Was bathed in the glory of morning’s first glow, 
York, and the latter can no longer serve me as a de- As it broke over mountain and lea. 
posit.. If I must pass through Boston, I must have a|| Once he paused and looked back—’twas to wave an 
hat! That is not a town (nobody knows better than | adieu, 
myself,) in which an indigenous “ prophet ” can take || To the wife he left weeping and pale; 
liberties with the public eye. My old cap, or a new!) Then nerving his arm, the reins firmly drew, 
cap—any thing, indeed, but the “ sober livery” of the As he sped from his home in the vale. 
Insurance Offices—would damp te spe of my books, Again he looked back, for the voice of hie boy, 
(set down to me as an “ affectation,”) and though, ab- Suen chect af he tlenhichdstadin: 
strectly, 1 might “ cock my bonnet” w please miyself, Who shouted and laughed with infantile joy, 


yet my pocket has the bump of approbativeness a faire A ; RETR AR tl 
sauter le diable! Please send your imp, therefore, to othe ihn Gonaag eNeNY 7 


my friend B——— in Vesey Street, and forward my || List! borne on the air from the far distant field, 

hat to meet me half way from the Susquehannah to!| Peals the bugle-note faintly but clear : 

New-York—in Boston ! | Speed onward—the breast of the freeman’s the shield, 
All this time, you see, Jack, we are but one hundred For the home and the coungry held dear. 


and eighty miles from the city, and, like the rest of the In the van of the hetsle wes seen once again, 
southern counties of New-York, Tioga has hitherto His plume tossing wildly and high: 

leaked into Pennsylvania by the Delaware and Susque- le exnband 0 cqumape suith loves Going sein. 
hannah. The Hudson being locked up in the winter, wis iis dion, mubeihGagticls be, 

every thing from this section went to market by “ the . 
fresh, feeding the country two hundred miles south oi || Once more it was seen when the battle was o'er 
New-York Cizy, and now, to feed the country two hun- || And the groans of the dying were hushed ; 

dred miles north of New-York city, half of our produce || Oh, then, soiled and broken, and clotted with gore, 
will find its way by Albany to Boston, for the “lock ’’!! With its wearer it lay in the dust. 


| O’er the warrior’s bright casque, as it pressed his pale 
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Peter Pirad was a famous kettle-drummer, and was 
‘much ridiculed on account of his partiality for that 


Original. | 

instrument, though he also excelled on many others. 
} 

' 

' 


BEETHOVEN.* 


A TALE OF ART. a9: 
| He always insisted that the kettle-drum was the most 


melodious, grand, and expressive instrument, and he 
PART Il. would play i¢ alone in the orchestra, partoutament, as 
THE YOUTH. he said. But he was one of the best hearted persons in 
| the world. It was quite impossible to look upon his 
tall, gaunt, clumsy figure, which, year in and year out, 
; er , , appeared in the well-worn yellow wooll iskin 
did not soon recover his vivacity. His warmest feelings | PP : eagee aes ne a ; 
; . || colored breeches, and dark worsted stockings, with his 

had been cruelly outraged; the spring of love was never | : : me ben 

: ; : | peculiar fashioned felt cap. Without a strong inclina- 
again to bloom for him; and it seemed, too, that the | *. : . ; 

: ’ ’ . .. | tion to laugh, yet ludicrous as was his outward man, 
fair blosoms of genius also were nipped in the bud. His |, 7 1] aii ol rgnre 
self-confidence, so necessary to the developement of the /! a ee 

rior, spite of his numerous excentricities, Peter Pirad 


artist, was shaken; nay, had nearly deserted him. nail cilia en 2 
: ‘ + : , yas on m miable of men. 

The wings of his spirit had unfolded joyously in the |! “ee 
sunshine of love; and were spread for a bold flight into}, * It may be interesting to the readers of the above sketch to 
: : =e § ' || know something of this remarkable individual. Petor Pirad was 
the upper regions of Art, w here the every-day world | born in Hamburg ; his father was a dealer in grain and distiller ; 
could not follow him; as in after life he was entirely |! his business, though coarse, was ane gh oy bem t young- 
+ 3s : “ || est son, was destined to follow the same. The son ha wever, 
indifferent to the applause of the multitude, and never |) jitte inclination thereto; his whole heart and mind were beat 
sought it. What he thought and felt he expressed in| to the science of music ; and his father resolved, when he wae 
|| but eight yeurs old, to bind him apprentice to a town musician, 


his enthusiastic inspiration; his best reward was the } since he was firmly persuaded that “ nothing better could be 
consciousness of having aimed at the best, and deserved | 4oue with the amy rascal.” 
, | His master soon discovered Peter was not so dull as seemed 
the approbation of true artists. a first; and after a course of Jastrastion. vane selemene. . 
, ; a , || director of music in the city, hea im play on the vio! an 
If, however, the cultivated eres of the —— day | horn, and beat the kettle-drum, he became so much interested 
fails fully to appreciate him, it will not be wondered at || in the boy that he devoted severed neets to at him —~ 
+s * - | in recompense for which kindness Peter assisted whenever 
= peo ere hw yytnee bre aaa wt tO || mann’s compositions were irmet, play ing the kettle-drum 
the establis orm, shou ave been shocked at his |! in a manner that astonished all who heard him. 
i | When Telemann died, Peter was about twenty-four. He 
departure from their rules. Even Mozart, whose fame | remained a year longer in Hamburg, and prosecuted his higher 
stood so high, whose name was pronounced with such |) studies under Philip Emanuel Bach. His father died in i ; 
jad ast ok | he had buried his mother a year before. He now left Hambu 
enthusiastic admiration, what struggles had he not been |' for the first time in his life, to obtain a knowledge of the wo 
forced into with those who would not approve his so) ae mr shomnhe Sauliiiteiianenee Aegan DN 
. . alzburg, w © bee 
called innovations ! | peter, an intimate friend of semeve Seay. pramay yond was 
, : . 1 || master not only of the trumpet, but also of the viola di gamba, 
The youth of nineteen hed struck out a bolder path! || anow forgotten instrument. Pirad became warmly attached to 
What marvel, then, that instead of encouragement, | him; without doubt the excellence @ ey Rape aro 
i wait : : | him to higher proficiency as a kett!e-drummer, for he aser' 
nothing but censures awaited him? His master, Neefe, | his fae ek that instrument to the impressions received 


who was accustomed to boast of him as his pride and |, coving his stay wr cata b ees pay st he po we — 
ienna to gue, Dresden, in, where made 
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Tae first emotions of chagrin and mortification soon 
passed away in the bosom of young Beethoven, but he | 














: . e ht ° if 
joy, now said coldly and bitterly, “his pupil had not | himeelf ersonally acquainted with all the great masters then 
fulfilled his cherished expectations; nay, was so taken | Srtag "he year 178% found wee 7 ee, ee beat the 
up with his new fangled conceits, that he feared he was } eae fo er Gh tn coach of che Weonale evolu ‘ 
for ev : | when he became alarmed, and then there was no rest t 
ght! a r es oe : . o. as sole of his foot. In the later years of his life he used to: 
Is it so, indeed?” asked Louis of himself in his | with great emphasis of a bedstead, painted red, in which he 
moments of misgiving and dejection. ‘Is all a delu- | had been often frightened from sleep for the space of half a 
: : ye . , | Year, because it reminded him of the guillotine. 
sion? have I lived ’till now in a false dream? Oh! | In Copeshages, where me drew breath quietly after hie —. 
; “3 i » ih ied himself to his favorite science. Nunmann’s us 
whore tetra on earth?) I whit T were dend, since miy//'S sreed bis tens to uaa cttiged $0 beng Me bon Govetel dien. 
life is worse than useless ! | Except Hoffmaun, and the excellent violin player, Rolla, in 
= ag: en, I ax f oh pe on —— peng aul aan 
uced suc even 
Young Beethoven sat in his chamber, leaning his | sonitetonn sihatn oF pane Hepes A on Pirad. 
head i j i aded Till this time Peter had known little or nothing of love 
wind ow vrai looking eon hetiaeneadl i here he beeatee enamored of pe era the be = A 
ndow. ere was @ knoc ; no— '' Danish ship lieut t, me y pro ons, 
lanissimo ; crescendo,—forte,—fortissimo ! Still | about ot ! and wie Ay thick. He sarcion he sypirer fit 
” pees ' < . . ” | one. Hibs first son, even in bis sixteenth year, was taller than his 
wrapped in his deep despondency, he heard it not, nor father. If am not mistaken, he is yet Briag ,s paneten, in Riga. 
answered with a “ e in.” || dn the last years of his life Pirad settled at Hamburg, whence 
—— ~ “ | he made frequent and long excursions. At length bis journey- 
The door was opened softly a little way, and in the ings coneed at Flensburg, where, te ee, he a died, pescetel, 
‘ ,o o 6 rum, 
crevice appeared a long and very red nose, and a pair i be bos seldom or paver been coupnennll He had also the mort 
of ‘sanall, ¢wtaliing eyes; overshadowed ‘by oon) Biel | at este Gal pecacial aaa ae Porte a aa a 
2s ts w a recision ; 
bushy eye-brows. Gradually became visible the —< and double Shes, Dal! his kettlo-drum was ove : thing ta ih 
ithered, sallo mical good ncessa occu w as 
— 4 - ogg » yet peneeen 7 cane ep the enet violin virtuoso wart kept his 


master Peter Pirad. | ment. Not an indent was to be seen in it; the parchment was 
—— | 80 fine and transparent it looked as though it would burst at 
* Concluded from page 269. ‘every stroke, and yet Pirad would play without lojuring it 
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From his childhood, Louis had been attached to 
Pirad; in later years they had been much together. 
Pirad, who had been absent several months from Bonn, 
and had just returned, was surprized beyond measure to 
find his favorite so changed. He entered the room, and 
walking up quietly, touched the youth on the shoulder, 
saying, in a tone as gentle as he could assume, ‘‘ Why, 
Louis! what the mischief has got into your head, that 
you would not hear me?” 

Louis started, turned round, end recognizing his old 
friend, reached him his hand. 

‘You see,” continued Pirad, “ you see I have returned 
safely and happily trom my visit to Vienna. Ah! Louis! 
Louis! that’s a city for you! May I be hanged if ’tis 
not a noble city! Something new every day; something 
to please all tastes. Such living! Oh! ’twas admirable! 
and as for taste in art, you would go mad with the 
Viennese! As for artists, there is Albrectsberger, and 
Haydn, Mozart, and Salieri,—my dear fellow you must 
go to Vienna.” With that Pirad threw up his arms as 
if beating the kettle-drum, (he always did so when 
excited) and made such comical faces, that his young 
companion, spite of his sorrow, could not help bursting 
out a laughing, 

* Saker!” cried Pirad, “ that is clever; I like to see 
that you can laugh yet; it is & good sign; and you shall 
soon give care and trouble to the winds; ay, ay, where 
old Peter comes, he banishes despondency; and now, 
Louis, pluck up like a man, and tell me what all this 
means, Why do I find you in such a bad humor, as if 
you hed a hole in your skin, or the drums were broken? 
You know me, lad, for a capital kettle-drummer; there 
is not another such in the land. I warrant you there 
are plenty of ninnies who fancy they can beat me; but 
every body who is a judge laughs at them. You know, 
too, I have always wished you well; so out with it, my 
brave boy, what is the matter with you?” 

* Ah!”’ replied Beethoven, “ much more than I can 
say; I have lost all hope, al] trust in myself. You, per- 
haps, will not understand me, Pirad; you will censure 
me if I have been doing wrong; yet you have always 
been a kind friend to me, and I will tell you all my 
troubles, fur, indeed, I cannot keep them to myself any 
longer!" So the melancholy youth told all to his atten- 
tive auditor: his unhappy passion for his cousin; his 
master’s dissatisfaction with him, and his own sed mis- 
givings. 


from the highest pienissimo to the deepest forte, He suffered 
none else, however, to meddle with it; and I verily believe net- 
withstanding his characteristic timidity and gent , would 
have murdered any body outright, who should have spoiled his 
jnstrument. 

It may readily be conceived that his 


rd and neighbors; for it was not anusual with him when, 
in the middle of the night, a new idea came into his head, to 
spring out of bed and beat his kettle-drum ‘till the whole neigh- 
berhocd was in an uproar. 

His language was a mangled mixture of almost all the dif- 
ferent German dialects, yaried with broken phrases of Italian, 
French, and Latin, With his wife he murdered Danish, which 
he understood as imperfectly as she did German; so that each 
seldom comprehended all that the other meant to say, yet they 
always agreed. 

Many amusing anecdotes io be related of Pirad, but the 
space allotted to a note is a ef filled up with this brief 
gecount of the leading iucidents of his life, 


—s 


When he had ended, Pirad remained silent awhile, 
his fore-finger laid on his long nose, in an attitude of 
| thoughtfulness. At length, raising his head, he gave 
his advice as follows: 


“This is a sad story, Louis! but it convinces me of 
the truth of what I used to say: your late excellent 
father—I say it with all respect for his memory—and 
your other friends, never knew what was really in you. 
As for your disappointment in love, that is always a 
business that brings much trouble and little profit. 
Women are capricious creatures at best, and no man 


who has a respect for himself will be a slave to their 
humors. I was a little touched in that way, myself, 
when I was something more than your age, but the 
kettle-drum soon put such nonsense out of my head. 
My advice is, that you stick to your music, and let her 
go; my friendship will be a truer accompaniment for 
you; and I need not assure you, will never fail. For 
what concerns the court organist, Neefe, I am more 
vexed; his absurdity is what I did not precisely expect. 
I will say nothing of Herr Yunker; he forgets music in 
his zeal for counterpoint; as if he should say, he could 
not see the wood for the tall trees, or the city for the 
houses! Have I not heard him assert, ay, with my 
own living ears, slanderously assert, that the kettle-drum 
was a superfluous instrument? Only think, Louis, the 
kettle-drum a superfluous instrument! Donner and—. 
Did not the great Haydn—bless him for it !—undertake 
a noble symphony expressly with reference to the kettle- 
drum? What could you do with “ Dies irae—dies 
illa,” without the kettle-drum? I played it at Vienna 
in Don Giovanni, the chapel-master, Mozart himself, 
directing. In the spirit scene, Lous, where the statue 
has ended his first speech, and Don Giovanni in conster- 
nation speaks to his attendants, while the anxious heart 
of the appalled sinner is throbbing, the kettle-drum 
thundering away—” Here Pirad began to sing with 
tragical gesticulation. ‘Yes, Louis, I beat the kettle- 
drum with a witness, while an icy thrill crept through 
my bones; and for all that, the kettle-drum is a useless 
instrument! What blockheads there are in the world! 
To return to your master,—I wonder at his stupidity, 
and yet I have no cause to wonder. You are perhaps 
aware that many wise end sensible people take me for 
a fool and a ridiculous fellow, because I disagree with 
them on certain subjects; nevertheless, I know much 
that wise and sensible people do not know. Now my 
| creed is, that Art is a noble inheritance left us by our 





uliarities caused him 
many vexations, He lived continually in disputes with his |, 
} 





‘ancestors, which it is our duty to enlarge and increase 
by all honest and honorable means. There are those 
among the heirs who think the capital already large 
enough ; talk of the impossibility of bettering it—a bird 
in the hand being worth two in the bush,‘ete. But such 
spiritless persons only waste what they know not how to 
/use to advantage. He who has a soul for art will not 
| spare his labor, but consider how he may best do justice 
| to the testator, and render useful the good gift of the 
Almighty, surely not bestowed for nought! No, my 
dear boy, I tell you I hold you for an honest heir, who 
would not waste your substance, who has not only power, 
but will, to perform his duty. So take courage; 
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not cast down at trifles; and take my advice and go to || occurs to me: that slow adagio may stand, if you like, 


Vienna. Himmeltausend ! whom have you here above || 


yourself f but there you will find your masters: Mozart, | 
Haydn, Albrechtsberger, and others not so well known, | 
but well worthy your emulation. One year, nay, a few || 
months in Vienna will do more for you, than ten years | 
vegetating in this good city. You can soon learn, then, 
what you are capable of, and what not; only mind what 
Mozart says, when you are playing in his hearing.” 
The young man started up, his eyes sparkling, his 
cheeks glowing with new enthusiasm, and embraced 
Pirad warmly. 
cried, “‘ I will go to Vienna; and shame on any one who 
despises your counsel! Yes, I will goto Vienna.” 
When he told his mother of his resolution she looked 
grave, and wept when all was ready for his departure. 
But Pirad, with aggympathizing distortion of counte- 
nance, said to her, “‘ Be not disturbed, my good Madame 
de Beethoven! Louis shall come back to you much 
livelier than he is now; and even if he does not, why, 
the lot of the artist is always to suffer some privation, 
that he may cling more closely to his science. And, 


madame, you may comfort yourself with the hope that || 


your son will become a great artist!” 


Young Beethoven visited Vienna for the first time in 
the spring of the year, 1792. He experienced strange 
emotions as he entered that great city; perhaps a dim 
presentiment of what he was in future years to accom- 
plish and to suffer. He was not so fortunate this time 
as to find Haydn there; that artist had set out for Lon- 
don but a little before. He was disappointed, but the 
more anxious to make the acquaintance of Mozart. 

Albrechtsberger, Haydn’s intimate friend, undertook 
tointroduce him. ‘ But we must not be out of patience, 
Beethoven,”’ said he, good humoredly, “if we have to go 
frequently to the master’s house without finding him. 
Schickaneder has got him in his clutches at present— 
for Mezart has written an opera for his company, there 
are some new and difficult scenes in the piece which the 
manager wants to arrange, and he gives our friend the 
master no rest, with his suggestions and contrivances. 
It is a shame that Mozart has to work for such a man, 
but he must live, you know, with his wife and children, 
and I heard Haydn say his place here has only brought 
him in eight hundred gilders for the last year.” 

They went several times, in fact, to Mozart’s house 
before they found him at home. At last, on a rainy day, 
one that suited not for an excursion with the Impressario, 
they were so fortunate as to find him. They heard him 
from the street, playing ; our young bero’s heart beat 
wildly as they went up the steps, for he looked on that 
dwelling as the temple of art. 


When they were in the hall, they saw through a side ) 


door that stood open, Mozart sitting playing the piano ; 
close by him sat a short, fat man, with a shining red 
face ; and at the window Madame Mozart, holding her 
youngest son, Wolfgang, on her lap, while the eldest 
was sitting on the floor at her feet. 

“Stop, my good sir,” cried the fat man, seizing Mo- 
zart’s hand, “I do not altogether like the last! You 
taust alter it, you must indeed! Look you, this is what 


“You are right, my good friend!” he | 


the people do not care about listening to it, they lean 
! back in their seats and gaze at hoes doors swinging; but 
| that allegro, it does not suit—” 

“T believe you are a fool outright, besides having no 
| conscience !”” interrupted Mozart, rising angrily from 
the piano. “1 have yielded you far too much, but the 

| overture you have nothing to do with; and I wish I may 
‘be hanged if I alter a single note in it for you! I 
| would rather take back the whole opera and throw it 
into the fire !’’ 

“If you will not write popular music,” grunted the 
|| other, “‘ you cannot expect me to have your pieces 
represented.” ’ 

“Very well,” said the master, decidedly, “then we 

owe each other nothing, and I need plague myseif no 
more about it.” 
“Nay, nay,” pursued the fat man, who changed his 
ground when he saw the composer was really in earnest, 
“you may leave the overture as it is, it is all the same 
to me; I only wanted to give you my ideas on the 
| subject.” 

‘‘T would not give much for your ideas,” muttered 
| the master; and he turned to receive his new visitors. 
| His face soon brightened up; he greeted Albrechts- 
|| berger cordially, and luoked inquiringly on his young 
| companion. 

“‘ Herr van Beethoven from Bonn,” said Albrechts- 
berger, presenting his friend; “an excellent composer 
and skilful musician, who is desirous of making your 
acquaintance.” 

“You are heartily welcome, both of you, and I shall 
expect you to remain and dine with me to-day,” said 
Mozart; and taking Louis by the hand he led him to 
‘the window where his wife sat. ‘This is my Con- 
| stance,” he continued; “ and these are my boys; this 
little fellow is but three months old””—and throwing his 
arm round Constance’s neck, he stooped and kissed the 
| smiling infant. 

Louis looked with surprize on the great artist! He 
had fancied him quite different in his exterior; a tall 
I man, of powerful frame, like Handel. He saw a slight, 
low figure, wrapped in a furred coat, notwithstanding 
the warmth of the season; his pale face showed the 
evidences of long continued ill health ; his large, bright, 
speaking eyes alone reminded one of the genius that 
had created Idomeneus and Don Giovanni. 

iio So you, too, are a composer ?"’ asked the fat man, 
|| coming up to Beethoven; “ Look you, sir, I will tell 
-you what to do, lay yourself out for the opera; the 
opera is the great thing !"” 

Louis looked at him in surprize and silence. 

“* Master Emanuel Schickaneder, the famous Impres- 
sario,” said Albrechtsberger, scarcely controlling his 
disposition to laugh. 

“Yea,” continued the fat man, assuming an air of 
importance, “1 tell you I know the public, and know 
how to get the weak side of it; if Mozart would only be 
led by me he could do well! I say, if you will compose 
me something,—(I have written half-a-dozea operas 
myself )—by the way, here is & season ticket; I shall 
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piece, some of the music is first rate, some not so good, | to more spirited efforts. As he proceeded the master’s 
and I, myself, play the Papageno.” | pale cheeks flushed; his eyes sparkled; and stepping 

** You ought to do something in that line,’’ said Mozart, on tiptoe to the open door, he whispered to his guests, 
laughing, “your singing puts one in mind of an unoiled | “ Listen, I beg of you! you shall have something worth 
door-hinge.” | hearing.” 

The Impressario took a pinch of snuff, and answered || That moment rewarded all the pains, and banished 
with an important air, ‘ I can tell you, sir, the singing | the apprehensions of the young aspirant after excellence. 
is quite a secondary thing in the opera, for I know the | Louis went through his trial piece with admirable spirit, 
public; however, I have some good singers; and as for sprang up, and went to Mozart, seizing both his hands 
myself, even you, Mozart, will acknowledge my merit | and pressing them to his throbbing heart, he murmured, 
one of these days.” And he went on to tell them of an | “J, also, am an artist !” 
ingenious and comical arrangement he had devised in| “You are, indeed!” cried Mozart, “and no common 
the dress of the new part. | one! And what may be wanting, you will not fail to 

They were all much amused with it; and the Impres- | find, and make your own. The grand thing, the living 
sario continued to repeat, “I can tell you, I know the! spirit, you bore within you from the beginning, as all 
public.” do who possess it. Come back soon to Vienna, my 

Here several persons, invited guests of the composer, | young friend—very soon! Father Haydn, Albrechts- 
came in; among them Mozart’s pupils, Sutzmayr and | berger, friend Stadler, and I will receive you with open 
Wolfl, with the Abbe Stadler and the excellent tenorist, | arms; and if you need advice or assistance, we will give 
Peyerl. After an hour or so spent in agreeable conver- | jt you to the best of our ability.” 
sation, enlivened by an air from Mozart, they went to, The other guests crowded round Beethoven, and 
the dinner table. Schickaneder here played his part | hailed him as a worthy pupil of art! even the silly 
well ; doing ample justice to the viands and wine. The | Impressario looked at him with vastly increased respect, 
dinner was really excellent ; and the host, notwithstand- | and said, ‘I can tel! you, I know the public,—well, we 
ing his appearance of feeble health, was in first rate | will talk more of the matter this evening over a glass of 
spirits, abounding in gayety, which soon communicated | wine.’, 
itself to the rest of the company. || IT, also, am an artist!” repeated Louis to himself, 

After they had dined, and the coffee had been brought |’ when he returned late to his lodgings. Much improved 
in, Mozart took his new acquaintance to the window, | jn spirits, and reinspired with confidence in himself, be 
apart from the others, and asked, ‘‘Did you come | returned to Bonn; and ere long put in practice his scheme 


through Leipzig!” of paying Vienna a second visit. 
Beethoven replied in the affirmative. | This he accomplished at the Elector’s expense, being 
Py you remain long there ?” sent by him. He did not, indeed, see Mozart again, 
‘ “Bows passed through.” nor could he even find the grave of his deceased friend. 
“ a pity! I love Leipzig; I have many dear | But the spirit of the illustrious master was with him; 


friends there; the dearest, my good old Doles, is dead | and the world knows well, how Father Haydn honored 
some time since; yet I have others, and when you | the last request of his friend. 
return whither you must stay longer, I will give you | And thus I close this brief account of the early years 
letters tothem. But now, I beg of you, tell me how it! of the greatest master of modern times. His boyhood 
stands with yourself, and what you have learned? If! was not free from care and suffering ; his youth was 
can be of any service to you, command me.” | troubled; and we who are familiar with the events of 
Louis pressed the master’s hand, which was cordially | his life, know bow much he endured as @ man, even 
extended to him, and without hesitation gave his history, | while his hours were passed in preparing “Joy, pure, 
and informed him of his plans, concluding by asking bis | spiritual joy” for us all. But he was a true artist; be 
advice. ‘fulfilled his noble mission; and that consciousness, aud 
Mozart listened with a benevolent smile; and when his earnest longings after the pure and the good, gavé 
he had ended, said, ‘‘ Come, you must let me hear you | him strength to bear the woes of life, strength to pas 
play.” With that he led him to an adv-irable instru- | through the dark valley of death, whither he went dows 
ment in another apartment, opened it, aud invited him | “ rejoicing, as a conqueror to victory.” 





co select a piece of music. His first disappointment is immortalized in bis song 

“ Will you give me a thema?”’ asked Louis. of “ Adelaide.” In bis opera “ Leonore,” he has loved 

The master looked surprized; but without reply wrote | to remember Truth, while forgetting the deserts of 
some lines on a leaf of paper and handed it to the young || Paithlessness; and while his great symphonies paint the 
man. Beethoven looked over it; it was a difficult | strifes of humanity, does not his “ Egmont” proclaim 
chromatic Fuguetheme, the intricacy of which demanded "the victory of the falling hero? But to still deeper and 
mueh skiJl and experience. But without being dis- higher feelings has he appealed—exalted devotion, )°% 
couraged, be collected all his powers and began to heavenborn; hope eternal; faith in Infinite Love. Never 
exvcute it. | shall his sacred compositions cease to awaken the purest 


Mozart did not conceal the surprize and pleasure he and loftiest emotions that can sway the human heart. 
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Original. |} “At to hersel’ keepin’ on to the ceety, I wunna 
BIDDY WOODHULL;* || just answer to aver to ye,” replied Jamie, stepping 
| aside from the horses’ heads, as he saw John was about 
! to move, “but she left the inn, inside the coach, and 
4 TALE. } doubtless kept her seat ‘till ehe got to the toon.” 
Edward was twenty feet off as the last words reached 


OR, THE PRETTY HAY-MAKER. 





|towards town. Whoever has had the happiness to 
PART VI. 


| drive a pair of fast trotting horses on that delightful 

Morris’ blooded bays dashed along the turnpike pleasure course, the Third Avenue, will easily form an 
towards Harlem, at a rate that soon brought him to the | idea of the fleetness with which our hero, having an 
stage-inn door. The red headed Scotch ostler, ki »ving i object so important in view, was whirled over it towards 
a horse that he was rubbing down, sprung to their || the city. 1f his horses did not fling the miles behind 
heads, while all the loafers that usually lounged in the them “ like paving-stones,” as his Irish ostler promiséad 
bar and about the door, crowded up to see what had | they would, they seemed to fly over them with winged 
occasioned such a hurried arrival, and to gaze at the | poof! At length they appreached the great city with 
foaming animals. i its hundred graceful spires, towers and gothic turrets, 

“Wull I gie them a cule sponging, sir?” asked | and soon afterwards turned from the avenue into that 
Jamie; ‘it’s a warm day for sic fat cattle to be on the | great artery of the city, the thronged and noisy Bowery ! 
road.” | It now, for the first time, occurred. to Morris, that he 

“No, no! I shall not stop,” said Edward with impa- } had, in his impatience to proceed, neglected to inquire 
tience, and looking angrily around upon the crowd of|| a+ Harlem, where the West Chester stage put up. 
loafers who stood staring at him and his horses.) This he now felt was very important for him to know, 


“Were you here when the Chester stage came in, | as from that point his search for the lovely rmmaway was 
ostler ?” he asked him in an under tone, “ and did you || to commence. 


notice a pretty young woman in it?” | “John,” he said abruptly, as his servant guided the 


“TI dinna aften tak, notice o’ bonny lasses i’ stage | horses along the intricate and devious passages formed 
coaches, gude frien,” said Jamie, affecting an indiffe-| by the numerous vehicles moving in every direction. 
rent tone. ‘*‘ What, now, would ye be willin’ to gi’e a| “Sir,” answered John, touching his hat with his 
body for the ienformation ?”’ | whip hand. 

Morris could not help smiling at the Scotchman’s | “Stop at the first stage office where I can inquire 
shrewdness, and banded him a quarter of dollar. || where the West Chester stage puts out its passengers.” 
Jamie took “ the siller” in his bonny palm, tried it) “Qh, I can tell you that, sir,” said John, who, until 
between his teeth, inspected closely the stamp, and I they reached Fordham, had wondered what had caused 
then, as if satisfied of its currency, deliberately took | his master to start so suddenly for town; and who, 
from his trowsers pocket the thumb of an old leather | since he had learned his object by his inquiries, had 
glove, and added it to a small store of coin which it | heen puzzled to learn why the moral and staid young 
contained. Then returning his treasure to the recepta- || Edward Morris should be thus openly engaged in pur+ 
cle from which be had drawn it forth, he looked | suit of a young girl “with a bundle.” Morris, however, 
shrewdly yet coolly up into Edward’s face, and said in| had not seen fit to make Jolin his confidant, and ao the 
his characteristic dry tone— | valet continued in his mystification, though with a very 

“Sae, it’s a bonny lass ye’re speerin after, maister?” | natural curiosity to know in what this extraordinary 

“ Yes; did you notice one in the stage ?”’ | pursuit was likely to terminate. “It’s No. 21, Bowery, 


“Perhaps I did. Had she black een ?” | sir,” added John. 
“ Yes, very dark black eyes !” ‘ “ Then drive thither without delay,” said Morris, his 
“Was she aboot saxteen or thereaway?” interroga- | mind very much relieved. 
ted the deliberate Jamie. | What with the detentions caused by omnibusses and 
“Yes. I want to know if she continued on with the || rail-cars, it seemed a long time to the impatient young 
stage, or got out here.” lover before John at length drew up before a low, straw- 
“ Had the lassie a wee bundle wi’ her ?” colored wooden building, just below the theatre on the 


“ Yes—I dare say—yes ;"’ at length replied Edward, | east side of the way, with “‘ No. 21, Bowery,” painted 
with an impatience to which the philosophical Jamie | in large letters on the front. An awning stretched over 
was quite insensible. the sidewalk, and beneath it. Round a door leading into 

“ Weel, then, I believe that I did see the lass, mon! || a bar-room, sat several loungers and loafers, and idle 
I mind her bonny black een, weel! She woulda’t|| stage-drivers. Edward’s dashing equipage and fine 
slight, but sat quiet i’ the coach ‘till Deck the coach- || horses instantly drew the attention of two or three of 








mon changed the cattle. I mind her weel, man.” the latter, and they got up to look at it with profes- 
“ Then she kept on to the city?” said Morris, making || sional admiration and curiosity. Without heeding them, 
@ sign to John to start forward. Edward sprang out, and entered the low bar-room which 
— was also used as a stage-office. Two or three women 
* Concluded from page 208. and an old farmer were seated there, waiting for stages. 


; 
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He glanced round upon them as he entered, as if he 
expected to see there the object of his pursuit; while 
instantly his thoughts revolted at the idea of finding her 
in such a place. A stout man, with a “ mine host” 
like look, was writing on a scrap of paper at a little 
desk behind the bar. 

“ Does the stage from West Chester County stop 
here, sir?’’ he asked of this functionary. 

The man neither lifted his eyes nor his pen, and re- 
plied mechanically, ‘‘ Yes.” . 

“Can you tell me, sir,” continued Edward, whose 
own ardor of feeling was chilled by this indifference to 
his solicitous inquiry, and he spoke now with a respect- 
ful deference, that he thought would draw a more civil 
reply from the absorbed agent or landlord. The man’s 
ear was not insensible to the gentlemanly tone of his 
voice, and looking up, and seeing Morris, laid down 
his pen, and said with an apologetic smile— 

“ Beg, pardon, sir, what did you wish?” 

“Can you tell me if a young person—that is, a young 
lady, came in the Chester stage this morning ?”’ 

“Well, I cant, as I was to breakfast when Dick 
Sherwood got in; but I can see Dick, and let you 
know, sir.” 

“I’m sorry to put you to any trouble, sir.” 

“ Oh, none at all, sir! Dick’s just at the door. Ho, 
there, boys, is Chester Dick there?” he hallooed to 
those on the side-walk, looking at, and commenting 
upon Edward’s horses. 

“What's that, Mister Corney?” officiously asked a 
ragged fellow with a watery eye, a round rubicund face, 
and one of those good-natured smiles one often sees on 
the features of those wrecked whole-soul’d fellows, who 
have been ruined by being such ‘ devilish good hearted 
chaps.”” It was Tom Conklin, who had a heart like a 
baby, and would drink witl any body that would kindly 
ask him. Tom had a sort of tenancy for life, of the 
barroom by day, and a bed in the stable at night, 
through the summer months; but in winter, he sought 
the shelter of the almshouse! Tom was always about 
the door, and always contrived, when any one came in 
to drink, to say a civil word to him, tell him that “ his 
pocket ha’kerchief was out, and the boys might pick it,” 
or that he might lose “that paper in his waistcoat pock- 
et;”’ or he would see, or pretend to see a little flour or 
dust on the comer-in’s coat behind, and offering to brush 
it off. So, as men who go to bars to drink, always pre- 
fer drinking with somebody than drinking alone ; poor 
Tom Conklin got many an invitation between sunrise 
and sunset. Thus Tom got along with the drinking 
part of his living; and by keeping on good terms with 
the cooks of one or two taverns near by, he got a plate 
now and then, of cold meat and bread. Tom, however, 
was always obliging, and ready to do any service for 
any body that needed it! bring a pitcher of water for 
the bar, clean the “ agents’” boots; get the milk from 





the yelling milkman, and bring it to the maid in the 
door, and other such little matters. Sometimes he 
would hold a horse, or do some other service for a gen- 
tleman, and get money instead of rum. But Tom was 
one of those “ whole souls,” and he had a great deal 





— 


rather have had a drink with, and from the one he 
served, than take money; for ke loved social feeling to 
which, alas, for poor Tom, he had become the pitiable 
victim! Torn had twenty thousand dollars left him at 
twenty-one, and what with his “ social ‘feelings ” and 
dissipated associates, he had not a dollar left at twenty- 
five. So he became the poor creature that he now was | 
Poor Tom! poor devil! equally to be despised and 
pitied, would. that thou wert alone in thy sad and de- 
graded estate ! 

“Vot’s vanted, Mister Corgey 7” asked Tom, who, 
on seeing Edward enter the office, bad followed him. 
“Can I do any thing for yon, sir?” he added, touching 
his ragged beaver, and smiling insinuatingly. 

Edward glanced at him with an emotion of pain and 
commiseration, as he replied, ‘‘ No, poor fellow.” 

“T am a poor fellow, that’s a pos’, mister,” said 
Tom, with his best-humored smile, “a d—n poor fel- 
low. S’p’ose we take a drink, coz I likes your looks! 
I knows vot a gent’leman is, havin’ been one myself, 


| you see; but it’s a d—n loafer I’ve got to be now! 
| But happy go lucky! 


Vot’ll you drink, master ?” 

“T never take any thing quite so early,” said Ed- 
ward, with a smile of pity. 

“I don’t keep no watch, now, and liquor is liquor at 
all sorts o'clock! I likes it vhenever I can get it! 
Come, let’s take a little som’at for old acquaintance.” 

“T don’t recollect that I ever saw you before,” said 
Morris, staring. 

“That's nothin’ here nor there! God put us all 
into this world strangers to one another, for us all to 
make each other’s acquaintance! Come, Mr. Corney, 
hand down the ’canter.” 

“* Don’t pester the gentleman, Tom. You know you 
can’t pay if he would condescend to drink.” 

“Pay! Think I’d drink with‘a gen’leman and he'd 
let me pay? The gen’leman will not let me pay if I 
axes him to drink !” 

“Is Dick Sherwood out there, Tom?’ asked the 
agent. 

*“‘ No, he’s jiss gone home.” 

“* Did you see the stage stop here ?”” 

“Yes. But now, Corney, if you want to pump me,” 
said Tom, humorously, “ put some liquor into me first. 
or I’m d—d if the pump won't suck !” 

The bar-keeper laughingly poured him out a dram, 
which Tom took off after nodding and touching his hat 
to Morris, who, from a fixed principle whtich it is to be 
regretted did not more generally influence gentlemen in 
such cases, resolved not to pay for any thing for him te 
drink. Doubtless Tom thought him only half-soaled, 
and the bar-keeper, avaricious, if not mean ! 

“ Well, that’s good liquor. Yes, I seed Dick when 
he druv up to the curb-stone !”” 

“ Did all the passengers get out here?” asked Ed- 
ward, eagerly. 

Tom squinted at him out of one corner of his eye # 
much as to say, “ No go, young un! You don’t come 
the catechism over Tom Conklin.” Edward very quickly 





understood him, and placed a douceur in his hand, that 
produced a magic effect upon Tom’s aspect. 
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“That’s the right tongue-oil, master!’’ said Tom, || you get tired, nig, come in and take a drink! D——n 
sticking it in his mouth for want of a sound pocket; || me if I’m ashamed to drink with a nigger who's prove 
“ Now fire away !”’ || s0 good a friend, if he is black! I’m no abolitionist 


“ Was there a young lady got out here ?” } though! Come along, Cuffee! I’ve got the brass! 
“T seed a young vooman as vould ha’ been a lady if | RR Corney, go in and give us adram! Hullo, boys, 
as how she hadn’t a bundle,” said Tom. ‘come along! I’ve got a quarter, and so let’s have a 
“ That is the one. Where did she go?” i | treat eli round! Hang the expense! What's money 
“I seed Dick tell a nigger to take her bundle, and || for, if it a’nt to spend! Come, boys, step up, and let 
show her some place she wanted to find.” || Tom Conklin treat !” 
“ Did you learn what place ?” } Scarcely one present declined the invitation to drink, 
“No, but i guess Dick could tell.” ), and so Morris’ generosity contributed to the inebriation 
“ And she went with the negro !” | of half a dozen, instead of one, as would have been its 


“ Not cozactly with him, coz he went ahead, and she limit, had he paid for a drink for Tom, which he would 
behind,” replied Tom, with a gravity that made Morris || bave been as well satisfied with as with the quarter. 
smile, notwithstanding his anxiety to discover his pretty || | But this does not affect the principle by which he was 


hay-maker. governed. In one instance, though the evil would have 
“ What direction did she take?” \| been less, he would have been morally culpable; in the 
“ Down Bowery.” | other, though the evil was greater, he was blameless! 
“Where is this driver to be found, sir?” inquired | | Uprightness and integrity of principle and action, are 

Edward of the bar-keeper. always safest; the effects must be left to themselves ! 
“At his house, I expect, but I don’t know where it ! Passengers in the street, and neighbors from the 

A I || opposite window, gazed with surprize and curiosity to 


“TI knows, sir,” said Tom, “if the gentleman’ll fol- || see a handsome equipage, with a man in livery, draw 
low me. It’s number five, Bayard Street—a ricketty | |up in Bayard Sureet, before No. 5, and a fashionable 
wooden house, with the up-stairs all tumbling down | young gentleman alight, and survey, with some hesi- 
stairs, that would a been burned up long ago, if the fire || tation, the premises, previous to entering them. Tom's 
had not been ashamed to be seen burnin’ sich a hedi- |! description of the old wooden cluster of houses was not 
fice.” | exaggeruted ; and those who have seen them, will not 

“Thank you,” said Edward, leaving the bar-rvom ; || think it surprizing Edward should pause. They were 
and hastily crossing the side-walk, he sprung into his ‘| an old wooden row, black, and out of repair, with 
buggy, and bade John drive down to Bayard Street, || broken steps and windows, and inhabited, seemingly, by 
which was the next corner. a dozen tenants. At No. 5, which was about the midst 

“There goes a rum un,” said one of the stage-dri- | of the buildings, wae a sort of stoop, over which hung a 
vers; “he thinks horseflesh is made o’ Ingy rubber and | dirty sigu, with a boot painted on it. 
whalebone. I never see horses druv that devil-behind- || ‘Is this the house of Mr. Sherwood, the stage-dri- 
catch-me way! It makes me mad to see good animals | ver?” asked Edward of a woman, sitting with a child 


abused so, jiss for a fellow with a strait coat and kid , on her lap, in one of two doors which seemed equally 


gloves !” | to lay claim to No. 5 

“He’s got som’at to drive for,” said Tom, making | | “No, yer honor,” she screamed ; “ it’s number fave 
his appearance. “ He’s after a young vooman as is run |) he lives, the nix’ door up stair! Go right up them little 
avay, I reckon, and come to town in Dick’s coach.” | steps on the stoop, yer honor, and thin ye’ll see the 


“T saw the girl, and a fine pretty one she was, too,”’ | stair right afore ye! Is’t washin’ doon ye want?” 
said another of the men; “and she was poor, too, I | “No,” said Edward, and turned to obey her direc- 
guess, for Dick give a nigger a sixpence for showing | | tion; but the stairs before him were so one-sided, that 
her some place she was after.” he hesitated to ascend them, and he knocked on the 

“Them horses is worth all the young women in | | wainscot with his knuckles. A little girl, cleanly and 
York,” said the first stage-driver; “I wouldn’: drive | neatly dressed, came to the head of the stairs, and he 
‘em so for any on ’em, I'll be blest !”” 1 asked her if Mr. Sherwood lived there. 

“Not even for Jane Bailey, Barney,” said Tom, | “ Yes, sir. Pape,” she called, “here's somebody 
winking round. | come to see you.” 

Barney’s red face looked more crimson still, and he | “Ask him to come up,” answered the voice of honest 
levelled a blow of his whip at Tom’s head amid the laugh: | Dick, as if his mouth was full of his breakfast; “tell 
ter of his companions. But Tom dodged it from long ‘em to mind and not break their necks on the stairs !”’ 
practice, and it descended obliquely, with all its force, | Edward thought the caution was very necessary, and 
upon the shins of the rascally negro who had guided | carefully ascended to the landing, when, through an 
Biddy to the Intelligence office. He set up a yell of | open door, he saw the stage-driver seated at his break- 
pain, and danced round on the side-walk, for a few fast. He stopped in doubt, whether to advance or not, 
seconds, as if he had stepped in boiling water. i | when Dick, turning round, and seeing him, instantly got 

“Keep it up, darkey! that’s y’er sort! jump Jim | up from the table, while his wife bustled about for a 
Crow,” cried Tom, with delight, as much at his own | chair. 
escape as at the cther’s suffering and antics. “‘ When “Oh, sir, I beg pardon; I thought it some of the 
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boys from 21. Walk in, sir. It’s a poor place for a |! fire; 1°; $= back ina quarter of an hour. Come, sir, | 
gentleman to come into—but it’s the best I can afford || will go with you, and if Jim’s to be found, I'll find 
these hard times, sir! These railroads and steamboats | him !” 
destroy the poor coachman, sir! Please to sit down! | Morris thanked him for his readiness, while he felt 
Wife, dust the chair for the gentleman!” | grateful to him for the honest and kind-hearted interest 
Edward entered the room, which was neat, and bet- } he took in the lovely fugitive, who, as he learned more 
ter furnished than the outward appearanne of the bouse | and more of her trials, grew more and more dear to 
promised, and took a chair, which the tidy Mrs. Sher- | him. 
wood wiped out for him with her check apron. , “John, you may drive back to No. 21,” he said, as 
“T fear I am an intruder,” said Morris, “but I called | he regained the street; “1 will walk there with you, 
to ask about a young woman, who came down from the | Mr. Sherwood.” 
country in the stage this morning.” || When Dick saw the fine establishment in which our 
Ob, yes! Wife! and I was just this minute talking | hero drove to his dwelling, and saw with a practiced 
about her! Didn't I tell you, wife, how I thought after ! eye the blood of the horses, he, insensibly to himself, 
she left the stage, she was a respectable young person, H showed more alacrity to serve him. Dick liked a good 
as run awey from her home—she was so pretty and i horse, and from the animal, always felt disposed to his 


lady-like! You know'd her, sir?” ll edenivesion to the ower. 
ee — tell me any thing about her?” asked | “Sam Johnson, however, was not to be found about 
— the stage office, nor in the precincts! He had left, 


itn peo. =n know, sir, that es = how she || Tom Conklin said, after his drink, and taken the direc- 
one, and a stranger Ji 2 in the city and being so | 5:4, towards Chatham Street. 

gentle and pleasant, I took a liking to her, and asked , ws He’ he Five Poi  gatd Dick:"b 

her where she wanted to go, and she said to some Intel- || e’s gone to the Five Points, sir,” said Dick ; ut 

ligence office !” ! if you was willing to go there, you might as well expect 

Glos Biiteton ¢.3 way thon bb too tote f* exclaimed | to find a fat horse in an omnibus, as find Sam, once he 
Edward with a sudden euergy, that surprized them. | Gow Inte sham ery betes Chere: 

“She is your relation, sir, perhaps,” ventured Sher- | “ Iwould willingly drive there, and make the search,” 
wood, | said Morris, with a look of disappointment. 

“* No—but I feel an interest in her welfare.” i “No, I'll tell you the best course to take,” said 

“So would. any body, I’m sure, sir.” Dick, brightening up at the idea; “ 1 know the nigger 

“* What Intelligence office did she go to?” i is too lazy to go far for an Intelligence office, if he could 

“ L can’t tell that, as I couldn’t go with her myself, '| find one near; besides, I know he wa’n’t long afore he 
as I would ha’ liked to, she was sich a young and inno- | came back to me for the sixpence I promised to give 
cent thing, and so paid a nigger to show her one, as | him, if he took the young woman safely to one. So I 
she, poor thing, hadn’t any money but a short shillin’, | think the best way’ll be to go to the nearest one, and 
which I wouldn't take from her. She paid me four || 8° °», till you find the right oné. This can be sooner 
ten cent-pieces, instead of a half a dollar, but then J’! | done than finding the nigger.” 
gladly make this mp to the company, out o’ my own | “You are right, my good friend,” said Morris. ad | 
pocket.” |! will do so.” 

*“ You are very kind, sir,” said Morris, with grateful i ** You'll find a directory in the office, sir,” said Dick, 
emotion. “ She—that is, I—will yet remember your | “2d it'll show you the number and street of all the 
disinterested generosity. Can you give me no clue to ||telligence offices. Look for them as is in the Chat- 
find where she went ?” ham Street direction, for that’s the course Jim took 


“T can if I see that nigger, Jim Johnson, that went i her. Perhaps she may have gone to the “ benevolent” 


with her, and carried her bundle for her.” office, in Broadway, near Canal.” 
* Could you not find him, sir? Think! I will amply | In a few minutes, Edward had pencilled down in his 
reward your trouble.” | pocket-book the number of a dozen offices, and returned 


“J don’t want to be paid, sir; I'd do any thing for | to his buggy. 
her I thought would benefit her. Sam is always); “I thank you for your kindness,” he said to Sher- 
loafin’ about the stage office, sir, when he han’t money; Hl wood, who stood patting the off horse on the neck ; “do 
but just as sure as he gets a sixpence, he streaks it off | me the favor to accept this,” and he thrust a five dollar 
to Five Points to spree it out! I'll go up with you, sir, | note into his hand. 
to Twenty-one, and see if he is about there. If 1 can “No, I am obliged to you, sir,” said Dick, bluntly; 
find him, you can easily tind out where she is!” |“ T never likes to be paid for doing any body sich 
“T am very sorry, sir, to interrupt your breakfast,” | service as this; I'd rather you'd give me a 
said Sdward; “ but if you will go up there with me, I || hearty shake o’ the hand, if it’s the same to you.” 
will make it worth your while.” | Vil do both,” said Edward, laughing, and grasping 
“I don't mind the trouble, sir, for I'd like to have | his hand. “Good bye! I'll not forget you, 
the young woman found, and better taken care uf than | for all that.” 
with her pretty face she can take care of herself,» this) Thus speaking, he got into his buggy, bade John drive 
wicked city. Betty, wife, just puc my breakfast to the | first through Walker Street to the office founded by* 
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benevolent society, to assist, gratuitously, servants to 
situations. On alighting before the door, which was 


thronged with persons of both sexes, who looked at him } 
as he entered the thronged rvom, anxiously, as if he i 
might have come for one of themselves. An old, be- | 


nevolent gentleman, with rough but kind manners, pre- 


sided at a little desk like the patriarch of the promiscu- 


ous and motley flock. 

“ Sir,” said Edward, “is there a young woman here | 
by the name of Woodhull, who came to town in the 
morning stage ?”’ 

“ Woodhull ?” said the old gentleman, looking round, 
and then liftung up his voice so as to reach into the 
farther of the two rooms into which his office was divi- 


|| “ Where shall I drive now, sir?” asked John, with a 
| covert smile, which the sensitive young man instantly 


understood; he hesitated, colored, and then said sharp- 
vw 

“To the stables, and put up your horses; but be 
ready to leave town at any moment. I will walk the 
rest of the way I have to go.” 

| With these words, Morris sprung to the ground, and 

John drove alone off in the direction of Crosby Street. 

\“And am I really engaged in a pursuit that I am 
ashamed to confess to my valet?” he asked of himself, 
as his horses turned down Grand Street. I will perse- 
| vere, however. If she be all my memory and dreams 
have made her, she is well worthy all my efforts to 


ded; “is there a young woman here by the name of | rescue her. She is lovely, spirited, and all innocence! 


Woodhull? What's her other name, sir?” 
“‘ Biddy or Bridget,” answered Morris, with embar- | 
rassment. 


“ Bridget Woodhull, answer to your name?” added | 


the old man. 

There was a deep silence provailed through the 
office, and Edward began to despair! There was, at 
least, fifty females, of all ages and varieties of appear- 
ance, seated on benches along the sides of both rooms; 
perhaps Biddy might be there, and afraid or ashamed 
to answer to her rea] name. 

“ Shall I look through the office, sir ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, yes, to be sure! Take off your veils, and 
show your faces, all you that have honest ones,”’ said 
the old gentleman, smiling; “this person wants to see 
if any of you an’t Bridget Woodhuli. Edward walked 
through the rooms, and gave a hasty glance at each 
countenance, some of them smiling, some cross, others 
saucy, and others anxious and expecting, but he saw 
no one there that looked like the pretty hay-maker. 

“Should such a person call here,” he said to the 
director, “ I would be obliged to you to send me word, 
and detain her. Here is my address.” 

Certainly, Mr. Morris; I will do so. Are you a sub- 
scriber ?”” 

“ Subscriber ? 

“Yes, to the society. Every subscriber can have the 
choice of servants ‘till they are suited for a whole year, 
without additional expense ; and all warranted good 
and faithful domestics.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand you! but I don’t want a ser- 
vant just now.” 

“ Oh, very well—if you take this Bridget, of course 
you'll subscribe ?” 

“ Certainly, sir, in that case,” said Morris, confused. 
Good morning, sir.” 

“ Good morning, Mr. Morris ; I will look out for her. 
Do you want her for a nurse, or chambermaid ?” 

“Confound the old fellow,” exclaimed Morris, get- 
ting into his buggy, with a heightened cheek! {* Am I 
really in love with, and in pursuit of a possible cham- 
bermaid! Weil, I will not stop to think about it—for 
I feel afraid of reflection upon my present pursuit! I 
must fulfil my destiny, and since it is that this sweet 
hay-maker hath involved it in her's! See her—find 


|T will not delay another moment, but seek her through 
every Intelligence office in town, but what I will find her!” 
With this generous determination he proceeded down 
Broadway to Walker Street, and stopped at a neat Jit- 
‘tle office with No. 68 over the door. A young, plea- 
| sant, smiling man, of genteel appearance, stood at the 
desk, laughing and talking with a fine-looking English 
| girl, while three er four others were seated. Every 
eye was upon him, and the girls put on their best looks; 
| while the one with whom the office-keeper had been 
conversing, perhaps to while away the time, wreathed 
her face in her finest smile, to attract Edward's regard, 
as if she meant to get a place through the recommen- 
dation of her good looks. Edward, however, paid no 
‘attention to her; but shghtly glaneing round the office, 
‘and not seeing her whom he sought, turned and asked 
the gentleman at the desk, if she had been there, 
“‘ No, there has been no such person here, sir,” said 
_Mr. Scudderford, politely, and with a look as if trying 
| to recollect. 
“I would thank you, if aych a young woman should 
| come, you would instantly gend. me word,” he suid, 
|| giving his address to him. A 
“1 will certainly do so,” said the obliging proprietor, 
and Edward left the office. 
| After visiting three other Iutalligence offices with 
equal success, he believed he shduld have to give up 
the present pursuit of her, and goin pursuit, with Dick 
| Sherwood’s assistance, to recognize him of the negro, 
‘Jim Johnson. While deliberating whether to take this 
| step or not, he looked at his list, and found that there 
| were but two more offices to be visited. One of these 
was in so obscure and disreputable a street, that al- 
| though it was not for from where he then was, he 
| thought impossible, and shuddered at the idea that she 
| could have gore there; the other was in a more re- 
\ateshin portion of the city. “It is possible,” he 
‘thought to himself, “ that a’ negro who frequents the 
Five Points, would, from congenial taste, guide a person 
to this low place, rather than to the more 
| one. I will try there! Am I indeed in my senses? 
Am | Edward Morris in person—to be seeking through 
the purlieus of infamy for a girl, whom | have seen 
but twice, with the intention, if I find her, of making 
her my wife! I will suppress thought snd act, and 





her I must !”” 


leave the issue to time, and the result of my research.” 
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He now entered this street, disgusted with the filth) nation to conceal his knowledge of Biddy, remained 
and the squalid poverty and unkennelled vice of the oc- | firm as it had been instant in its formation ! 
cupants of its hundred cellars and miserable chambers. |“ Biddy Woodhall,” he repeated, in a doubtful tone, 
At length he saw before him the flashy tenement of looking round his office, and seeing that those present 
Beal Tucker, with the sign of Intelligence office swing- | had not seen her when she was there, “let me see, | 
ing above the door, the first sight of which, two hours | think there was some such person here yesterday.” 
previous, bad filled Biddy's thoughts with instant hopes ||“ No, to-day, sir.” 
of “places.”” So long had Morris been engazed in his “Oh, to-day. Well, perhaps it was to-day! I'l 
indefatigable search, that it was already nearly two look at my books and see!’ And the cool and stodied 
o'clock when he finally came to this office. Beal) hypocrite turned over the leaves of his books of entries, 
Tucker had, but ten minutes before, despatched Biddy | and seemed to be thoughtfully humming down the lie 
from his room, up stairs, to Chamber Street, with her | of names, at intervals repeating, “* Biddy—Biddy !— 
ragged, freckled, saucy little raseal of a guide. He had | Woodhull—Woodbull!” At length he stopped, making 
eaten his dinner, and already re-opened his shop, where a place with his finger. “ The name is Woodhull, you 
however, but two or three girls had appeared, who had ! said, I believe ?” 
not been there in the morning, and so did not hear him | Edward's heart was in his mouth! He believed be 
say he should not be open ‘till two. But Beal had suc- | bad now found her! Beal Tucker meant he should 
ceeded in his little business affair with Mr. Fitz Henry | believe so! his looks, manners, and tone, as he put the 
Barton, sooner, and more successfully than he had an- || question, were intended for deception! “ Yes," gasped 
ticipated he should do before he left his office to call on |) Edward. 
that interesting young gentleman. He was now shut _ “ Ab, then this can’t be it! this is Woodford—Betty 
in his lutticed desk or “ counting room,” as he dignified \ Woedford,” said Beal, with a quiet, malicious smile, 
it, engaged, alternately, in thinking on his fifty dollars | as he shut the book, which contained no such name 
in esse, and anticipating his fifty, perhaps hundred and | 88 be had represented. He saw from Edward's change 
fifty, in posse ! || of countenance, how deep had been the disappointment 

“Good day's job!’ he ssid, rubbing his hands. to the hopes he had raised, and he felt very happy—for 
together! “ Ah, here’s a customer! Nota family man, i another's misery always was gratifying to Beal, espe- 
T see, by his looks! He don't want eny women folks! || cially if he himself was in any way instrumental in pro 
Don't look as if he wanted a mistress, neither, he, he, || ducing it. His sagacious penetration gave him alsoa 
he! Perhaps he wants a mon servant! Sir, your | pretty correct clue to Morris’ anxiety to find her! bur 
most obedient! Fine day, sir!” he said, as Morris | his own impure nature led him to do injustice in his 


entered the low room. | suspicions to the purity of Morris’ intentions! Yet if 
“Yés," said Morris, coldly and haughtily, at once | Morrs had offered him down two hundred dollars, tw 
taking a decided dislike to him. | find Biddy, he would have betrayed Barton, and pro 


Beal wesn't much gratified by his manner, and his duced her, if he conld have done so without implice- 
heart reciprocated Morris’ antipathy. The causes of | ting himself in the previous villanous transaction in 
impulsive dislike between strangers, at first sight, is a | which the two had been mutually engaged. 
theme that deserves to enlist the ablest writer on meta-|| Morris was turning to leave the office, when his eye 
physical philosophy. Swedenborg, we believe, has ac-) glanced through the lattice upon a card carelessly lay- 
counted for every —— and impulse of the human |, ing upon the desk. On it he saw written, “ Bridget 
mind on this! Is it connected, remotely, with animal || Woodhull.” There were other words beneath, which 
magnetism ? wil Mr. Dawes or Doctor Collier an-| je could not read at a glance. 
ewert There might have seen some eroret opring H “ By Heaven, sir, there is the very name!” he cried, 
upon which the sympathies of their knowledge of Biddy |... br" 

il her fi * || fixing upon Beal a look of angry suspicion. 
vont fala indian ts 24 -qademnnpentreameennn | Beal Tucker had seen his eye fall on the name be 
ground! But we stop, for we feel we are encroaching 
upon the mystic regions of wranscendentaliom, and up the card, lest he should also read the minutes below: 
plunging into its abysses of metaphysical obscurity ! , 
: ay r ‘vie: “ West Chester County—aged about sixicer— 
“Can you tell met” asked Edward, with as much | - , pr faimees ' 
: , very beautiful—with black eyes and hair—never ™ 
grace of speech as his dislike for Mr. Tucker would = . : R 
: \, the city before, and never lived out : 
let him use, “if a young woman, calling herself Bridget ae > , ; foe 
Woodbull, has been here to-day, seeking @ place 1” 1 , Bildy Woodhull, f think = —, you asked ee 

Instantly Beal Tucker's keener faculties were set, for"! said Beal, coolly, tearing in picees the card « 
he felt he had a part to play. Edward's appearance, | he had forgotten m= take with him to Barton. 
and the gravity with which he made the inquiry, showed | Biddy and Bridget both ne one and the same 
him that he wae the young girl’s friend, and would be, | °*™*> anewered Morris, warmly. 
if he'was not already, her honorable protector. Per || “If you wish, then, for a Bridget Woodhull, why that 
haps a consin, or some poor distant relation, thought he. || is a different matter altogether, sir! Gentlemen should 
Perhaps a real young lady disguise! A hundred sur be accurate when they inquire for names!” 
mises ran through his active mind in the interval be-, Moris felt like knocking him dowa, bat restrained the 


aweon Morris’ question, and his reply; but his determi. | impulse, knowing that he had to do with a clever 


| had taken down, and instantly, though quietly, took 
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lain, and that he could only effect his ultimate object by || to his nose, and made a rapid and significant movement 


being calm. with the fingers of his open hand! 
“Can you then tell me any thing about Bridget “Know, what do you know, you young rascal ?"’ 
Woodhull, whose name you had taken down on that | asked Beal, his voice falling. 
card ?” he demanded, | “ That .emman wan't in here for nothing, I guess,” 
“ Why, there was a young woman who gave me the | answered the boy, mysteriously. 
name you mention, to get her a place, some time this “Here, my lad, here’s a sixpence for you," said 
forenoon, but as she had no money, {| did not enter her Beal, coaxingly. 
name in my books, "till she could bring money to pay “I doesn’t take less than a quarter,” said the boy. 
me. My price, sir, is balf a dollar in advance. So “ I axes the extra shillin’ for being culled a rascal. I 
after sitting here awhile, she got up and went away.” | &l’ays axes a shillin’ for that.” 


“A quarter! you young scoundrel, I'll flog you!” 
| Well, if you won't pay me for the gal, I know who 
will; if he’d give you ten dollars to know where she 
| is, he’d give it to me, I reckon. I heard all your talk 


Morris looked at Beal Tucker earnestly while he 
spoke, and as his voice was even, and his face without 
any particularly marked expression of deceit, and as 


the story he told was plausible, he could not but give sat 
afore I come in.’ 


“Hush, boy!” said Beal, becoming pale. “ Look 
here! there’s a quarter now—and two cents more to it! 
Take it, and go! You don’t think the young woman 
he was asking for, that one you showed into Chambers 
Street, do you ?”’ said Beal, trying to laugh. 

“ [ does'nt think it, but I knows it,” said the bey, 


stoutly; I read her name on her pocket haadkercher 
’ 


credit to it. He now became distressed at her proba- 
ble fate. He then prepared to quit the office, but turn-| 
ed back to say that he would give him ten dollars, if he 
could obtain any intelligence of her. Beal smiled, for 
ten dollars was not one hundred! Morris then bade 
him good day, and was going out, when a ragged little 
imp, who had been waiting on the doorstep for some | 


time for Beal to get through with Morris, now came in ; ; ate 
g . what her bundle I carried was tied up in. 


“ The devil you did! Well, well, I did’nt want him 
| to think it was the person, because I know'd he was 
mighty anxious to see her, and I knew he'd offer some- 
thing. It was the ten dollars I was waiting for, Bob! 
| D'll get it, you see, for I mean to send him word by and 
Morris, who was in the act of going out , by, and I'll give you half.” 
pay Fen eet aa ne : ‘Oh, cricky !’’ said Bob, affecting to be highly pleased, 
Sh! I'm hanged if I'll SA!” said the boy, impa-| “1 wake!” But he saw with thelial sate 
tiently. “I axed the girl to fork over a shillin’ «xd characteristic of New-Veck hove aie h anil 
the kritter said she hadn’t a red cent! Now fork over, | ateesnt aft Meal adaniiie , But wiabi 
‘es al ge at once, wishing net 
old ‘un !” and the boy thrust his dirty paw through the | to betray to Beal that he was too deep for him, he pre 
slats of the desk. ' ._ ,, |, tended that he was blinded, and pocketing the money 
“ If you don’t hold your tongue, I'll give you nothing,” | nein teat ain alien cities ae sonal 
: ; / ‘ g Jim-o-long Josey. 
ssid Beal, alarmed lest in some way Morris should dis-;  ,, Tho infronabanseed!” cabd Deal. an. Seh eae 
cover the identity of the person the boy had guided, | sight, “ He like to have vepmenh, aul he chen aaa 
with Biddy Woodhull. | have made a pretty mess of it! But I have gulled him 
Morris, however, saw in the boy’s entrance and lan-! thi, time; lost a twenty-two cents by it, for I did'nt 
guage, nothing that could lead him to suspect him in) oan to give the scamp more than five pence. I wonder 
any way linked in the puzzling chain that intervened — y ha: the devil this young man wanted with her! Not 
between him and her, and only glancing at the boy, be | ¢.. the same purpose Barton does, I am sure, far he 
passed out, with a heart sinking with disappointment, | jooks like a different sort of person. I should liked his 
and without possessing any further probable clue to her | ten dollars; but never mind; Barton has feathered my 
discovery. He slowly took his way up the street, look- | nest soft enoagh for one day! Hush that jabber-jabber 
ing in every face he met, with faint and dreary hope of | there, girl! don't you see I’m thinking?” And Beal 
possibly eeeing that he so ardently and passionately | Tucker resumed his thoughtful, scheming attitude, with 
sought. _ his hand on his forehead and his elbow on his desk. 
“I won't take less than a shillin’” said the boy, as) Edward Morris took his way at a slow, uncertain 
Beal reluctantly handed him a five cent piece! ‘Come, pace along the stroet in which Beal Tuckee'’s Intelligence 


impatient of his delay, and said, in his coarse saucy 
manner— 
“T say, Beal Tucker, I have seen your young miss to 
Chamber Street! I know’d the figurs soon as I seed 
‘em! Numb—” 
“ Hu-s-s-sh !"" said Beal, menacingly, and glancing at 


? 


old Tucker, out with your dust!” | office stood, towards Broadway. The more he reflected 
“Dll kick you into the street, if you ask me for on the conduct of Beal, the more convinced he became 
more,” said Beal, between anger and avarice. | that he knew more about Biddy than he reves!-2. But 
“ 1 guess you won't,” said the boy, decidedly. “ome, “the plausibility of the story he told him, that she was 
Pony up! _ without money, and he woald’nt get a place for ber ‘till 
“ Get out o’ my office,” roared Beal, taking a rattan, _ she paid, recurred to bis mind, and be became undecided 
and shaking it at the boy. and perplexed. He was just entering Broadway, his 
“ I say, Beal Tucker,” said the boy, not at all intimi- | thoughts dwelling on the sad and hopeless subject, when 





dated, “ I know a thing or two!” and he put his thumb || he felt his siceve pulled; logking round he saw and 
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“ Half down is fair play,”’ said the boy, extending his 


entered the office and demanded a sixpence of Beal as || open hand. 


he was coming out of it. 


“T say, mister, wa’nt you axing after a » sung ‘ooman | 


down to Beal Tucker’s ’telligence office ” 
“Yes, my man,” 
hope. ‘“ Do you know any thing about her?” 


“* Don’t be too quick, mister! What I knows I knows, | 


Morris placed a five dollar note in his hand, and then 
impatiently motioned him to proceed. 


|| The boy looked sharply at the bill, as if he could 


replied Morris, with a kindling of | decide by his instinctive sharpness whether it were a 


|| genuine note, and then, apparently satisfied, he thrust 
| it into some anknown region of his tattered garments, 





and knows how to keep, too!” answered the boy with | and darted up the street into Broadway. 


shrewd caution. 


| Morris followed him at a rapid pace along the iron 


Edward placed in his hand half a dollar, and at the || fence of the Park until they came to Chambers street, 
same time asked eagerly, “ Now tell me what you know | down which the boy turned, looking round to see if he 


about her?” 


| was in the track. The sight of this street reminded 


“ Wan’t her name Biddy Woodhull?” asked, or rather | him of his relative, Barton, and he hesitated lest he 


asserted the lad. 


| might possibly fall in with him, and he did not feel in 


“Yes; you know where she is to be found, by your } any mood for being stopped by any of his acquaintances. 


looks and manners.” 

“So does Beal Tucker,” said the boy with a grin, 
for all he namb'd you off with a cock and bull story. 

“ Did he lie to me, then?” asked Morris, with angry 
surprize. 

“ Like an auctioneer! You don’t know Beal Tucker 
I guess, mister.” 

** But the young woman?” 

** He knew all about her when you was there I 
him! There’s something green in your eye, I reckon.” 

“ There’s nothing green in yours, or about you,’ "said | 
Morris, laughing at the forwardness of a boy hardly | 
eleven years of age. ‘* What motive could Mr. Tucker | 
have in deceiving me?” 


“ That's his own look out, not mine; you're too hard | 


for me there. But vot’ll you give me if I'll tell you 
where she is this blessed minute?” 


“ Five aotes, if you will show me the house, so that | 


I can see her.” 
“I'll show you the house, but as for seeing the young | 
*ooman, vy you'll have to use your own eyes, and not 


look to me for a pair. I just came from showing her | 


where she is, where Beal Tucker told me to.” 

“ Good heavens! and it was for this service you came | 
in and demanded a shilling as I was leaving!” exclaimed | 
Edward with astonishment. 


“Yes; and I made him fork out a quarter and two) 


red cents, coz I told him I know'd what you were a’ter 


and I'd call on you and make you pay for showin’ the H 


young ‘ooman the way.”’ 
“Infamous villain! Show me instantly, my boy, 


where you left her, and I will give you five dollars,” | 
said Edward, wondering why the Intelligence office | 


keeper should so deceive him without any apparent 
motive for so doing. 


in New-York, of the existence and practice of which he 
had not the remotest conception. His suspicions, there- 


fore, in the present instance, though active, were wholly | 


at fault. s 
“ Five dollars ain't enough, mister; give me what you | 
promised Beal Tucker and it’s done.” 
“Ten dollars; well, I will give it to you. Conduct 
uno ‘ts ence, end yon nN tele the meney Oe 
door.” 


Edward, however, had got to) | 
come to the knowledge of one avenue of iniquitous guilt 


| He, however, followed the boy down the street twenty 
|| or thirty numbers, and as he approached Barton’s rooms 
| he drew his cap over his brows and walked at a quick 
| step, that he might pass the house without being recog- 
nized. But judge of his surprize when the boy suddenly 
| stopped at Barton’s very door, and pointing, with a jerk 
| of his chin, at the number, said, 

] “‘ Here’s the place, mister! I'd know the figures if I 
| seed ’em in Jerusalem!” 

Morris was thunderstruck! He stood for a moment 
|transfixed with surprize and incredulity! He looked 
| steadily and inquiringly at the boy, in whose face was 
| sort of dogged certainty and assurance of there being 
|| no mistake, that convinced him there was none. 

“And did you leave that young woman here?” he 

| asked, in so deep, earnest, and severe a tone that the 

} boy shrunk from it and the gaze of his eyes. 

| “Yes, I did, sir, and I seed her go in after I'd got to 

| the head o’ the street. She could’nt find the bell knob, 
j and a man going by ringed for her.” 

“ And she went in, you are sure?” 

“T seed her with my own eyes, to make sure she was 

going to live there, coz I meant to get that sixpence for 
‘earryin’ her bundle out on her some day, when she got 
‘flush. There’s a manty-maker lives there, Tucker 


| said!” 





| Morris was not a fool, though ignorant of the numer 
| ous ways and means of villany dnd vice. A moment's 
reflection, with the knoWledge He possessed of Barton's 
| character, gave him a full explanation of Beal Tucker's 
| motive in deceiving him. 

“Yes,” he said to himself,‘ Barton has made her 
his victim. Boy, here is your pay,” he said, giving him 
unother note for five dollars; now go. 

The lad did not require to be told twice, and bounded 
off in the possession of greater riches than he had ever 
! before been the honest possessor of. Morris looked 
again at the number lest he might have been mistaken. 
It was that of Barton’s house. He knew it well, for 
| he iad often visited him, especially before Barton had 
| become so dissipated. Indeed, he had been so intimate 

|| as.to hold 3 pass key, both to his outer door and to bis 

Neither of these he had now with him. Once 
the struck him that possibly Barton had moved, 
and that a mantua-maker lived there. But a glance # 
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the blinds at the windows showed him that Barton's |! as she had raised the window and was springing out! 


over curtains hung there. There was, then, no error. 
Biddy was decoyed beneath the libertine’s roof! 


| She uttered a piercing cry of despair, when suddenly 
| she heard it answered by Bruin’s loud bark on the out- 


“Yes, 1 will rescue or avenge her!”’ he said, with | side of the door. 


determined energy, ‘‘ Barton’ is a scoundrel! and he { 


shall die by my hand if he has injured her !’”’ 


“Bruin! Bruin! Oh, Bruin!” she shrieked, with 
| difficulty as he laid his hand firmly upon her mouth, 


| 
His first thought was to ring the bell, but this he saw | The dog heard and answered by fierce whines, and at 


at once would defeat his purpose of surprize, even if it 
should be answered. He therefore sprung over the | 


iron railing into the area, to force open the basement | the midst of the room. 


door. To his delight and surprize it was on the latch, | | 
Frid having been too anxious to avail himself of his per- | 
mission to be absent to stop and secure it. 
lower passage he lightly and rapidly ascended the stairs. 
All was silent on the first floor, but he heard the quick, | 
rapid movement of feet above him. He flew up the | 
other stairs, and as he did so, heard a shriek, a crash, 
and then a fall, accompanied by a loud cry, in a man’s | 
voice, of mingled terror and pain! He sprung to the | 
upper landing with fearful foreboding! The door of the | 
library stood open torn from its lock. He bounded for- | 
ward into the room and beheld a scene that filled him | 
with amazement and terrific surprize. In the middle of | 
the floor lay Barton prostrate on his back with a huge | 
ban-dog holding him fiercely by the throat. He was | 
pale as death, and struck with mortal fear. Near the | 
bed-room door stood Biddy Woodhull, her hair dishev- | 
elled and her kerchief torn from her neck. Her attitude | 
was one of mingled terror and gratitude. Her dark | 
eyes were flashing with fire which streaming tears could | 
not quench. Her virgin bosom heaved with quick and | 
strong feeling ; her whole beautiful person was eloquent | 
and instinct with indignation and womanly emotion! | 
How beautiful, how touchingly beautiful she looked at 
that moment! She instantly recognized him and uttered 
acry of joy! He rushed forward and caught her in his 


arms, and then pressed her to his heart!” 


“Thank God you're safe!” he cried with mingled | 
indignation and gratitude. 

“Yes, sir,” said Biddy, whose full heart was gushing 
through her eyes, “Iam safe. Bruin is my preserver! 
Gh! sir, heaven hath sent you here as I was wishing 
you!” 

“ Wishing for me?” repeated Morris, with delight ; 
then you have not forgotten me !” 

“ Forgotten you?” she repeated with warmth, “Oh, 
no, sir!” and her face was suffused with lovely con- 
tusion. 

Mr. Fitz Henry Barton, the while, lay on the floor 
upon his back, with Bruin’s teeth fastened in the delicate 
bow of his neckcloth, much to the derangement of that 
exquisite part of his costume. When Biddy fled from 
him and found herself in the bathing room instead of in 
an avenue of escape, she turned back and encountered 
him in the chamber. He threw his arms around 


| he really regard her with tenderness ! 


t length dashed himself against the door with such strength 


that he forced it from its bolt and bounded at a leap into 
With a furious bark he sprang 
| at once at the astonished and horrified Barton's throat, 
who had Biddy in his arms bearing her from the library. 


Entering the | He released her with a cry of terrible fear, and fell, 


| dragged bodily to the floor by the huge mastiff. It 
was at this crisis that Edward Morris made his appear- 
ance. Biddy related all this to :dward in a few eloquent 
words. 

So soon as the prostrate roué could articulate, he cried 
in an imploring tone, 

“Oh, Morris! dear Morris! for the love of heaven 
take off the dog! He will suffocate me! he will! Oh, he 
will! I shall die of strangulation!” 

“Infamous scoundrel,” muttered Morris, looking 
down upon him with pity and contempt. 

“ But, oh! I shall certainly die here! Do, good Miss 
Biddy, call off the dog! Oh! oh! oh! God—oh !” 

Morris, seeing that he was really in danger of bei 
strangled by the revengeful animal, and that he cou 
speak with great difficulty, and was rapidly turning 
black in the face, he asked Biddy to call him away from 
him. The dog instantly obeyed, and releasing his hold 
came and licked her hand with mute affection. 

Mr. Fitz Henry Barton got to his feet with difficulty 
and staggered to an ottoman. Morris looked at him a 
long time in stern silence. At length he turned to Biddy, 
in whose little heart indignation and terror had been 
displaced by gratitude and love. Was it indeed the 
noble young man whose image she had so Jong cherished 
in her heart in whose presence she now was! And did 
His looks, ay, 
and manners, all told her the deep and tender interest 
he took in her. He looked with the deep gaze of 
impassioned devotion into her dark eyes, and said, while 
he pressed her hand, 

“ Sweet girl! this is a happy hour to me. I heard of 
your flight from home, and have been seeking you all 
through the city. Heaven has directed me hither to 
protect you and to offer you my heart and fortune. 
Say I am not indifferent to you!” 

“Oh, no, no! Indeed, sir, I have thought of you every 
day since I saw you,” said she, artlessly. “I think I 
care for nobody else in the world but you. Indeed, sir, 
I never was so happy in my life as I am now. I have 
wondered very much where you were, that you did not 
come to see me after that pleasant hour beneath the 
apple tree.” 





her! She struggled in vain, and uttered shriek on 
shriek. Appalled by her outcries, Barton released her, 
when she flew back into the library. He waited an 
instant to restore his courage and confirm himself in 
his purpose by a tumbler of brandy, and then seized her 





Edward’s soul drank the words of her frank and 
ingenuous confession, and he felt that he was indeed 
loved ! 

A few words, by way of summary, will close this tale. 
Morris took Biddy home to his father’s that day, and 
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told the old gentleman her history. He was deeply 
interested in it, and took a decided fancy to her. She 
remained there three days unknown to her family, and 
then Morris, after being satisfied of her pure attachment 


to him, sent her to Madame Canda’s fashionable board- | 
ing school, under an assumed name, as he wished to | 
keep all knowledge of her from her mother and sisters. 
At the end of two years, that is last May, he took her | 


to his father’s house and made her his wife. 
lovelier bride stood beside an altar to pledge her troth 
to him of her virgin heart's choice. 
have been to Saratoga and the Falls; and every where 


the lovely Mrs. Edward Morris has been the cynosure || 


of all eyes. The cross mother and envious sisters heard 


that the beautiful young lady at Woodburn about to be 


married to its heir was Biddy. But they were not 
invited to the wedding, nor would Edward allow his 
wife to recognize any of the family except honest old 
David Woodhull, her father, who was at the wedding, 
in a new blue suit, presented by Morris as a bridal gift. 
A chapter might be written on the envy and mortifica- 
tion of Biddy’s mother and Miss Euphrosia; but the 
limits of a magazine are already trespassed upon. Mr. 


Fitz Henry Barton left town the next day after his dis- | 


grace for tne White Sulphur, and thence he went to 


Europe, from whence he has recently returned with his | 


hair growing all over his face, after the Parisian fashion, | 


and with a great antipathy to dogs, which he disre- | 


spectfully anathematizes as ‘“demnition brutes.” Beal 


Tucker fled to Texas to avoid a prosecution with which | 


Morris threatened him for his villany. 


Never | 


This summer they || 


| disposed of the several characters in our tale, after the 
| approved method recommended by Mrs. Radcliffe, and 

adopted by the novelists, we beg leave to subscribe our- 
selves, the reader’s very humble servant, 


Original. 
| THE UNRIFLED CABINET. 


isms 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


i “Then we shall no more look into our cabinet, and miss its 
H treasures."'"—Bazter. 


Wueny shall that time be ?—when ?— 

So many buds 

| We hid, within the casket of our love, 

| And ere their young sheaths open’d to the sun, 

|| They curl’d their leaves, and died—we shrink to fill 
| Their vacant places, lest the same sharp grief 

| And trouble, come upon us. Life doth seem 

With all its boastings of felicity, 

| Like the deceptive* alcove of the bard, 

With painted seat, on which none ever sat. 


In the mind’s casket, gold we had, and gems, 
| Gather’d from many a tome. The key we gave 
| To Mercy, and she hath betray’d her trust. 


Bruin, the | For when we ask of her—she saith that years 


| 


faithful old ban-dog may be seen any day in summer | And sleepless cares, did crowd her from her place, 
lounging at gentlemanly leisure about the lawn and Bidding her toil for them, until she lost 
portico at Woodburn, or in winter taking his comfort on Our stewardship of thought. When shall it be 


the hearth rug beside old Mr. Morris’ foot-stool. One | 


| That we may hoard for intellect, nor find 


of Morris’ first acts, after sending Biddy to Madame i The work-day world a thief? 


Canda’s, was to call on honest Dick Sherwood, and | 


When, Master, when ? 


offer him the tenancy of one of his farms near Fordham, || 
rent free for five years. Dick has, therefore, left the || Leases of tenements upon the sands, 


road and taken to agriculture. He says he never knew | 
“ four short bits’ turn out so well in the long run, and 
it is his favorite maxim, that a man never loses any 
thing by being generous. Tom Conklin was, until last | 
week, still patronizing No. 21, Bowery, with his presence, | 
and managing to keep just half and half through the 

day. But last week one of the committee of the Wash- 


hima up to the Temperance Hall. Tom was, therefore, | 
suddenly seized with a love of temperance and signed 
his fist to the pledge. He has not drank a drop singe, 
and after his month’s probation is up he has the promise 





of being promoted to drive a cab—he has fixed on No. | 


179, as it kas four wheels, and he thinks looks more | 
respectable. Jim Johnson is become second boot-black | 
to Peter Kobash, boot-black, No. Elebenteen, Jim Crow | 
Alley. Freckled Bob made his ten dollars, the capital | 
for a “root beer” speculation, and has made it so | 


profitable that he intends removing from his possant | 
stand at the lamp-post opposite the Astor, into a snug 

shop corner of Centre and Duane, and increase his stock | 
by confectionary, pies, and apple tarts. Thus having 





And in the clouds, papers and bonds we had, 

| Of the world’s writing,—all endors’d and seal’d 

By smooth-tongued Hope. They're gone! The lock 
is fore’d! 

| The cabinet is rifled! All are gone! 

| And only a brain cobweb marks their place, 

| Spun by the mocking spider. Yet, ye speak 


ington Temperance Union got wind of Tom, and took | Of a sure fortress, that may still be reach’d, 


_Where our most precious cabinet can hoard 


Its treasure safe. 
When shall that time be? when? 


When Heaven’s pure gate unfoldeth, and thy soul 


| Glides like a sunbeam through. Then shall it be. 





* The Rev. Edward Young, author of the Night Thoughts, kept 
ever in his mind a sense of the instability of earthly happiness. 
In order to impress it on others, be built at the extremity © 


| his garden, an alcove, with the appearance of a bench, so 


| Painted as to seem ata little distance, like reality. On ap- 
| proaching, the fallacy was discovered, and the following i 
| tion read, 
“ Invisibilia non decipuent.” 
The things unseen do not deceive us. 
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BY MRS. EMELINE S. SMITH. 





“ Way don’t you marry, Ned ?”’ said Frank Wilson, 
a dashing young dandy, to his more dignified and intel- 
lectual-looking friend, Edward Harley. ‘“ The loveli- 
est girls in the world greet you with their brightest | 
glances, and yet your icy heart never melts beneath the 


genial influence. And what is more, that young and 


beautiful heiress, Emma Clay, always welcomes your |, 


approach with a smile of delight, and yet you return her 
civilities with as stately a bow, and as cold a tone, as 


you would those of the most portionless girl in creation. || é 
| favor from Mise Clay, but that was only because I never 


Now do tell me, Ned, why you are thus proof against the 
united attractions of youth, beauty and wealth ?” 


“ Merely,” was the reply, “ because youth, beauty, || 


and wealth, are not, in my estimation, so very irresisti- 
ble. If I am not fortunate enough to find a woman 
with more than these to recommend her, depend upon || 
it, Frank, I shall live and die a bachelor.” 

“ But what more could you expect—what more could 
you desire?” asked Frank, with a look of astonishment. 

“T should desire one endowed with a soul.” 

“A soul! Why, how strangely you talk, Ned. I) 
positively never heard any thing so shocking! Are you 
a Mahomedan, that you dare for a moment harbor such 
a monstrous idea? Now who ever saw a pretty woman 
destitute of a soul ?” 

“T have, often,” replied Harley. “I see such mira- 
cles every day. Many of those lovely girls you speak 
of, who spend their days in fluttering around the shrine 
of fashion, seem to me as destitute of souls, as the but- 
terflies that flit around a summer flower. Even that 
Miss Clay, whom you deem so bewitching, is not gifted 
by nature with the necessary appendage.” 

“ That cannot be, Ned. Does she not play and sing 
divinely? Does she not dance and waltz exquisitely ? 
Does she not enter and leave a room with a most fasci- 
nating grace? Does she not dress more fashionably 
than any woman you ever saw? In short, does she not 
captivate all hearts, and are not these qualifications evi- 
dences of a soul—a soul of the most brilliant and be- 
witching kind ?” 

“I think not,” said Harley, very quietly. ‘ Miss 
C’s acquirements appear brilliant to you, no doubt, be- 
cause you look through the shining medium of her gold, 
but in my estimation, they are very superficial, and no 
more indications of a soul, than the hues of a flower are 
the promise of its fragrance. Why, it was only a few 
days since, that I heard her tell a female friend, she 
wondered how people could read Shakspeare ; that she 
had often attempted it, but his writings always had the 
effect of putting her immediately to sleep! Talk of 
such a woman having a soul! Why, you might as well 
tell me that a sunbeam could emanate from a clod of 
earth! No, no, Frank, you have often banterd me 
about that lady, and I now tell you, once for all, that I 
would not marry her, were she ten times richer than 

37 


i] 


| 
| 


| 
| 


report says, and a hundred times more beautiful than 
Nature has made her.” 

“Well, I am glad to hear you say thet, Ned, for I 
‘have long had thoughts of offering myself to the lady, 
but did not like to make the attempt while I considered 
you a devotee at her shrine. It would not have been 


altogether generous, seeing you have done me many a 


| 


| 


| good turn, to attempt baa carry off a prize which you had 
marked as your own. 

“No doubt you feel certain that success would have 
crowned your efforts,” said the other, smiling. 


“Oh, yes. I was always a prodigious favorite with 


| the ladies, God bless them for their good taste. It is 


| 


| 


| paigns of Love. 


| 
| 








true I never received any very particular marks of 


brought all my powers of attraction to bear against the 
citadel of her heart. I have heretofore avoided, when 
in her presence, making use of these nameless little 
attentions which are so fascinating to the ladies, and 
which I was afraid might injure your prospects with the 
fair one. But as I am now at perfect liberty to act, 
you shall soon see what a conqueror I am in the cam- 
I shall be off to commence the attack 
| immediately, so farewell. But one word more, Ned— 
‘how am I looking this morning? Are not my whis- 
kers a thought too much curled, and my neckeloth a 
shade too dark 7 

“No, no,” said the other, “ you are perfectly irresis- 
tible. The lady will never be able to withstand your 
powers of attraction. Success be with you. Good 
morning.” 

The above conversation may give the reader some 
knowledge of the characters of the two young men, but 
lest it should not, we will describe them in as few words 
as possible. 

Frank Wilson was one of those anomalies in creation, 
called exquisites, who, with the ordinary attributes of 
humanity, seem a degree below mankind, and are, pro- 
bably, designed for a connecting link in the great chain 
of being. He had passed his days, exclusively, in a 
city; his mind had become as narrow as the contracted 
street in which he dwelt, and his thoughts never soared 
beyond the dull atmosphere which surrounded him, 
He lived but in the world of fashion. He had no am- 
bition beyond it, and no hope, omdream, or thought of 
any other realm. It must be confessed that he made 
himself “a bright particular star” in his own hemis- 
phere, and that all less perfect exquisites had to “ hide 
their diminished heads” when he chose to shine forth 
in his glory. His apparel was ever of the finest mate- 
rial, and made in the most approved style. His hand 
was delicate, and jewelled like a lady's. His gloves 
were of the softest texture and neatest fit. His neck- 
cloth was ever arranged in the most perfect manner, 
and his snowy pocket 'kerchief always fragrant with 
the costliest perfumes. In short, his whole person 
would have served as a model for a—modern tailor. 


But his whiskers—patron saint of dandyism, pardon ve 
for neglecting them so long !—his whiskers were bie 
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peculiar pride and ornament. Indeed, it might almost |\ing his ideal. He had sometimes met, in the gay cir- 
be said— cles he frequented, radiant young beings, whose beauty 
“In them he lived, and moved, and had his being.” | awakened his admiration, and almost fascinated his 
They were his first care in the morning, and his last | heart, but when he had sought the companionship of 
consideration at night. Even in his dreams they had a | mind, the illusion had vanished like mist before the 
“local habitation,” and every midnight, vision was | morning sun, and he had turned from the beguilers 
brightened with some new discovery for the improve- | with a feeling akin to pity. So often had he been dis. 
ment and embellishment of these cherished appenda- | appointed in this way, that he resolved to spend his 
ges. One hour in the morning was devoted to the | days in celibacy, and seek no more for a being, such as 
pleasing task of combing, curling, and arranging them he began to think existed only in his imagination. Buy 
in “ killing style,” and another at night, to the impor- | the time was coming when this stoical resolution was 
tant duty of embalming them in some odoriferous com- | to be broken. 
pound, which was to preserve their pristine freshness || One morning, in going from his lodgings to his place 
and beauty. Such was Frank Wilson. | of business he met a fair young girl (or rather woman, 
His companion, whom we erroneously styled friend, for she had passed the age of girlhood,) whose appear. 


‘ance attracted his attention. She was dressed in a 


was as different a person as it is possible to imagine. | 

Endowed by nature with a fine mind and an excellent | plain and humble suit of mourning. She had a timid 
heart, his education had been such as to strengthen all | and modest air, which pleased our hero, and he noticed 
the energies of the one, and to foster all the lofty emo- | ker particularly. The next morning, at the same hour, 
tions of the other. He had read much, and his memory | he met her again—the following day was also marke! 
was stored with the treasures of literature; he had | by the same event, and so for a number of days in sne- 
travelled a great deal, and his mind had gathered a cession. At length Harley began to feel a singular 
knowledge of all that was beautiful in nature and art. | interest in the unknown. She was not beautiful, if 
He had mingled often in society, and his manners had regularity of features constitute the charm of beauty, but 
acquired a polish and refinement which rendered them | her countenance had that mingled expression of wae 
ness and mournfulness which we often see in the beings 


. . ° | 
peculiarly attractive. Ile was devotedly fond of intel- 
| who visit us in dreams, and who render the hours of 


lectual pursuits, but circumstances rendered it necessa- | 
ry that he should, to a certain degree, be a participator | sleep so radiant, that we regret the waking which fol- 
in the gay scenes of fashionable life. He was a lawyer, lows. Her’s was one of those faces which seen once, 
aad his profession obliged him to make some sacrifices, | cannot be forgotten, but becomes, ever afterwards, in 
and, as he was desirous to become rich, that he might | imagination, the standard of beauty. Her cheek was 
live according to his taste, he was willing to endure | pale, and her form slender, but this rather added to the 
what he considered present evil, for future good. | charm of her appearance, and rendered the spiritual 
Tt will be asked how such a man could be on terms | style of her loveliness more perfect. 
of intimaey with one like Wilson. His own father and || Day after day, as Harley caught a passing glance 
Frank’s had been college companions, and life-long ||at the fair stranger, his admiration increased. Who 
friends. When children, he and Frank had been almost ‘could she be, and what business could take her in ths: 
constantly together, and shared each other’s joys and same direction at the same hour every morning. She 
petty griefs. It was the remembrance of this early || was very punctual to the time. If her admirer wasa 
triendship, and a belief that beneath the dross of fop- || few moments earlier or later in his walk to his office, be 
pishness some sterling worth existed, that induced the || was sure to miss of seeing her. The first intimation be 
high-minded Harley to tolerate the company of the had of the deep interest he felt in the unknown, was 
exyuisite. But in his intercourse with Frank, his mind || the disappointment he experienced whenever this ww 
was a “sealed book.” He listened to the dandy’s soft the case, and his invariable practice, afterwards, 
nothings with seeming interest, and sometimes replied | leave his lodgings exactly at the moment which would 
in the same strain. Habit had rendered it easy to ap-|,ensure the meeting. At first, the young lady hs 
pear the thing he was not, and to seem, to a casual | shrunk from his gaze as she did from all others, seer 
observer, a fitting companion for one like Frank. Thus } ing embarrassed and pained by notice, but, by degrees, 
the latter had learned to think his “friend Ned,” as he || she became accustomed to his respectful look, and re 
called Harley, a being of the same clase with himself, I turned it with a timid glance. 
and, judging him by his own characteristics, he won- | Months passed away in this manner, and then Harley 
dered much that he should neglect the many favorable I had become so fascinated by the fair stranger, that tht 
opportunities he had of marrying a rich wife. ! idea of meeting her seemed now the chief pleasure of 
It is true Harley was admired and flattered by the ‘his life. If any unexpected circumstance prevented hit 
wealthiest and the most beautiful fair ones of his ac- ! walk at the usual hour, he would feel the keenest pa% 
quaintance, but notwithstanding all these temptations, | of disappointment, and await the return of that hour the 
his thirtieth birth-day had found bim still a bachelor. ||next day, with an anxiety and impatience which 
This was not owing to a preference for a single life, for 1 could not control, and which influenced his ev? 
no man had a more ardent desire for the quiet of domes- , thought. 
tic happiness, but his standard of female excellence was t He had never asked himself where this affair wall 





so elevated, that he had never yet found one approach- | end, nor what would be the result of his singular inf 
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ation. He knew that his heart was entwining itself 
about one whose name, residence, and character, were 
totally unknown to him, and yet he strove not to break 
the spell that was every day binding bim in more en- 
during bonds. The love, (for it was plain he did 
love the stranger,) which had dawned upon his spirit 
was the brightest sunbeam that bad ever flashed across 
his pathway, and he dared not call reflection to his aid, 
lest that new-born radiance should be dispelled. 

At length he saw her no more. 
he went forth at the accustomed hour, but the star that 
had so long illumined his path, shone not. 


ment. Then fears, which he strove long to keep away, 


came and darkened his heart. She was ill—perhaps | 
dead. How much anguish that thought awakened, and | 
how bitterly he reproached himself for not having sought | 
an opportunity of addressing the stranger, and learning | 


Regularly as ever, | 


Each morn- | 
ing awakened a new hope that she would come to-mor- || 
row, and every to-morrow brought its bitter disappoint- | 





jo | tary pause, and when she raised her eves again, they 
were filled with tears, and her voice was sorrowful as 
} she said, “ I hope, sir, you will not abuse the confidence 
|| I have manifested, or misconstrue my motives, and ren- 
| der the task I have undertaken more difficult and disa- 


, || greeable than even my fears had pictured it.” 


! This recalled Harley to his senses. How he despised 


|| himself for the shadow of disrespect he had uninten- 
| tionally shown. He hastened to retrieve his conduct— 
thanked his visitor for the confidence she had reposed 
|| in him—assured her it was not misplaced, and entrea- 
ted her to proceed. With a little more dignity and 
coldness than she had first manifested, the young lady 
_continued-— 

|| “My name is Leslie. I am dependent upon my own 
The only relative, friend or ac- 
quaintance I have in this city, is an invalid mother. 
About six months since, we left my native village, and 


_came here to reside, that I might have the benefit of 


exertions for support. 





her name and residence. 


But that opportunity was | good medical advice for my parent. Immediately after 
now lost for ever. 


| our arrival, I hired apartments suited to our humble 

So long and so constantly did Harley brood over these | || circumstances, in a quiet and respectable part of the 
sad reflections, that he became moody and unhappy. | city. As the small amount of money we possessed 
He neglected his business, deserted his friends, and | } would only insure us the bare necessaries of life, I was 
avoided society. || desirous of obtaining some employment, that I might 

One day, while sitting alone in his office, indulging a } have the means of bestowing more comforts upon my 
train of gloomy thoughts, he was suddenly aroused from | mother. It seemed scarcely probable that my desire 
his revery by a low rap. Without looking up, or |, would be gratified, but when I had been here a few days, 
changing his position, he called, ‘Come in.” Slowly | I saw, in a daily paper, an advertisement for an assis 
and softly the door opened ; a light timid step advanced, | tant teacher in a small school. I applied for this situ- 
and then stopped in the middle of the apartment. Har- | “ation They asked me for reference. I told my cir 
sey raised his eyes, and beheld the object of his thoughts. cumstances in a few words—they hesitated, at first, 
What a moment! He could have knelt to thank his about taking a stranger with no recommendation, but 
visitor for dispelling his gloomy fears. He could bave || after awhile they began to investigate my qualifications. 
greeted her with words of fondness, like a long-lost and || The result was satisfactory, and by singular good for- 
long-loved friend. The lady’s face was paler than ever, || tune, I secured the situation. The compensation was 
her brow wore the shadow of care, and her manner was | moderate, but to persons accustomed to live economi- 
timid and agitated. She sought to speak, but her || cally, it was a very desirable acquisition. It was a 
trembling lips refused their office, and would only utter | trial to me to be obliged to leave my invalid parent 
sounds that did not syllable themselves into words. || alone for so many hours, but her illness was of such a 
With as much calmness as he could command, Harley a nature, that she did not require constant nursing, and 
requested her to be seated, and, in the gentlest tones, | by being careful to arrange every thing for her comfort 
begged her to wait until she was composed, ere she until my return, I was able to attend regularly to my 
communicated her business. His manner seemed to, duties. Thus we lived—and when the first three 
re-assure her, and in a low sweet voice, she began to) months of our residence here had passed away, I 
unfold the purport of her visit. } | arranged with our landlord for his rooms three months 


“You may think it very singular, sir, that a young ! 
female, who is totally unknown to you, should apply to | 


you for professional advice, but circumstances have 
rendered it necessary that I should seek the assistance 
of some one, and being a stranger in this place, I have 
taken the liberty to appeal to one whose kind and bene- 


mane face had interested me, and awakened my confi- 
nce,”’ 





This compliment, from the artless girl, was almost | 


too much for the stoical resolutions of our hero. He | 
lost his presence of mind, and gazed with such an ex-| 
Pression of love and admiration at his fair visitor, that 
her cheek reddened, and her eye sunk beneath his ar- 

dent look, as a delicate flower would droop beneath the 


make preparations for departure. 


longer. Tiis last term expires to-morrow, and to-day, 
without any previous warning, he came and told us that 
he had rented our rooms to other persons, and we must 
I was pained to hear 
this, for I knew my mother, though slowly improving, 
was still too ill to be removed with safety, and beside, 
I knew not where to seek another habitation. I be 
sought the landlord to rent me the rooms three months 
longer—said I would pay him in advance—give him a 
higher price than he asked, and tried every inducement 
to make him change his purpose. But he replied that 
he had made the bargain with the other tenants, that it 
would cause him much trouble if he did not keep his 
word, and that we must leave. I represented the cru- 





glowing ray of a summer sun. There was a momen- 


elty of removing my sick parent, and entreated him, 
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with tears, not to rob two friendless females of their || seeing him safely at home. This would have broken 
home: but my entreaties were vain; he said if we did || one of the most delightful reveries that ever blessed the 
not leave the rooms by to-morrow, at noon-day, he spirit of man. 
would be under the necessity of putting our furniture | In the evening of that day, Harley, after paying far 
into the street, and sending us a‘ter it. These were his more attention than usual to the duties of his toilet 
very words—and now, sir, to bring my long story to a | and looking at his watch impatiently for a number of 
close, I desire to know of you whether this man can || mes, found the desired hour had at last arrived. With 
put his threat in execution 7?” rapid steps he proceeded towards the residence of his new 
Was ever lawyer blest with so fair a client, and so, client, and in a marvellous short space of time, arrived 
plain a case? During the latter part of the narrative, | at the place he sought. The house was in the gloomi- 
Harley had felt a strong desire to express his indigna- est part of a gloomy street, and, as our hero was usher. 
tion at the landlord, but fearful of losing one tone of| ed through a low, dark hall, and up a steep, unlighted 
that sweet voice, he had restrained himself, and kept | stairway, he began to fear that Miss Leslie had a home 
silent to the close. He then hastened to assure the || very unworthy of her own fair self. But when he enter. 
lady that she need give herself no more uneasiness, ed that beautiful girl's apartment, and received her 
that, as she had not had legal notice, she was not | graceful greeting, those fears were all dispelled, and he 
obliged to remove, and that he would immediately see | fe!t as if suddenly transported to a fairy region. Itis 
the landlord, and arrange the matter with him. While | true there were no evidences of luxury, and few of com- 
it was possible to do so, Harley prolonged his fair | fort, and true that quiet home was very humble, but to 
client’s stay, by asking her numerous questions relative to | the eyes of Harley, every thing wore a bright and beav- 
her statement, but at length, even with her slight knowl- || tiful appearance. This might have been owing to the 
edge of law, she perceived that it could not be necessary || sudden change from a dark street and a gloomy hall, 


for him tu learn more, and she rose to depart. As he | into a lighted apartment, or it might possibly have been, 


attended her to the door, Harley again asked her ad- | that Anna Leslie’s radiant eyes had some share in diffu- 
dress, saying he would call in the evening, and inform || sing around the place such a cheerful and smiling aspect. 
her of the result of his interview with the landlord. i Mrs. Leslie, the invalid mother, was reclining in an 
For many minutes after the lady's departure, our | easy chair in one corner of the room. After being in- 
legal hero stood gazing upon the spot where she had | troduced by the danghter, Harley gave Mrs. L. an 
disappeafed, his mind lost in thought, and his face radi- I account of his interview with the landlord, and said he 
ant with hope and happiness. He then went back to | had made an arrangement with him, by which the ladies 
his desk, seated himself, and endeavored to compose | were to remain in their present home so long as they 
his thoughts, so as to proceed with some business that || chose. Both mother and daughter were happy to hear 
required his attention; but he felt such an expansion of | this, and expressed their grateful acknowledgments in 
heart, and loftiness of spirit, it seemed impossible for || such a manner, that our legal friend felt himself more 
the narrow bounds of his office to contain him. QObeying'|| richly repaid for his professional services than he had 
the impulse that controlled him, he arose, and set out | ever been before. After the “ business matters ” were 
for a walk. As he emerged into the open air, he seem-| all talked over, Harley still found many subjects for 
ed under the influence of some strange and delightful | conversation, and many good reasons for prolonging his 
spell. Could it be that he was treading upon the same |) Stay. He was not slow to perceive that the mother was 
senseless stones he had plodded over so often, and | a very lady-like and agreeable woman, and that the 
breathing the same dull atmosphere which had so long | daughter’s naturally good mind had been improved and 
surrounded him? No! he was moving over a buoyant. cultivated by an excellent education. It is true she had 
medium that lifted him above the common earth, and || not quite so many accomplishments as it is now the fash- 
inhaling an air, pure and fragrant as that which wan- | ion to bestow upon a young lady, but of these, she was 
dered over the first flowers of Eden. And could it be, | not entirely destitute. A few exquisite landscapes oror 
that the light which fell around him, was only the com- _ mented the room, and a guitar, with some music books 
mon sunlight that he had seen and felt so often? Oh, ‘lay upon a side-table. Harley learned with delight, that 
no, it was the smile of universal love, brightening and ‘the former were the productions of Miss L., and that, 
beautifying the earth, and awakening the hearts of her upon the instrument just mentioned, she could * die 
ehildren to delight ! | course most excellent music.” He was not surprized 
Thoughts something like these flitted across the mind | at these evidences of taste and refinement, when he came 
of Harley, as he darted through the busy streets, heed- | to hear that it was only since the death of Mr. Leslie, 
less alike of friend or foe, and unconscious of all that sur- | which happened two years before, that the mother and 
rounded him. So deep was his revery, that he passed daughter had been in such reduced circumstances. 
through the crowd smiling and moving his lips, as Mrs. L., with the pride that most unfortunate person 
though he was holding a very pleasant conversation | retain in their altered and humbler condition, related the 
with some invisible being. It was fortunate for him || history of their “better days.” ‘‘ We were not weal 
that he finished his walk without having met any inti- | thy, sir,” said she, “ but we had enough to render life 
mate friends, as such persons, alarmed at his singular comfortable and pleasant, and to bestow upon our only 
conduct, would doubtless have thought him under the _child an education such as we desired she should por 
influence of a sudden fit of insavity, and insisted upon | sess. She had grown up a!! we could wish ber, sv 
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we were so happy. But, alas! it is ever at such 
moments we should expect achange. My poor husband, 
by some unfortunate understanding, lost his little pro- 
perty, and we were reduced to poverty. And when 
I had just begun to learn that want and privation 
were no ills, so long as the treasures of the heart re- 
mained, my revered partner was taken away, and we 


were indeed miserable. It was a sad, sad trial, when | 


first my gentle Anna, she whom the ‘ winds of summer 
had never visited too roughly ’ in our season of prospe- 





‘be communicative. For the want of a better hearer, he 


determined to make a confident of Frank, and entrust 
him with the secret of his approaching marriage. This 
may appear rather singular, but the reader must recollect 
that there are certain subjects upon which the wisest 
lose their wisdom, and the most learned are as ignorant 
as possible. Love is one of these. 

Harley revealed all—his meeting with Anna Leslie, 
his love for her even as a stranger, her application to 
him, his visits to her humble home, and finally, his 


rity, was obliged to go forth among cold hearted stran- determination to. merry her as soon as the necessary 
gers, to earn the means of supporting that life which had arrangements could be made. To all this, Wilson 
become almost a burthen. But even this I have at listened with the greatest astonishment, and at the close 
length learned to bear with fortitude and resignation, | of the recital, he broke forth ina strain of exclamations 
and now, su long as my excellent child is spared to me, like the following: ‘“ Who would have dreamed it? A 
pain and poverty have no power to afflict.” poor girl, country bred, working for a living, and know- 
How deeply was Harley affected by this little narra- ing nothing of fashion and refinement! Well, Ned, you 
tive, and how he longed to offer, at that very moment, | have the strangest taste in the world!”’ But after he had, 
both mother and daughter, a home. But fearing such | in this characteristic manner, expressed his surprize, he 
a precipitate measure might mar his plans for the future, Sincerely and warmly congratulated the other upon his 
he restrained his enthusiastic feelings of benevolence, | Prospects of happiness. Harley enjoined the strictest 
and after a little more conversation, finding it was get- | Secrecy respecting it, which Frank, as he took his leave, 
ting late, he rose to depart. In taking leave of the | promised faithfully to observe, at the same time feeling 
ladies, he asked permission to call again, and entrea- } a great desire to impart the astonishing information, in 
ted them, if they hed any more difficulties of any kind, | ® Coufidential manner, to Miss C. 
to accept his advice and assistance. Warm were the | This Miss Clay was the only child of very wealthy 
thanks he meceived, and pleasant were his thoughts as Parents. She had been spoiled by indylgence in her 
he wended his way homeward. | childhood, and she hed grown up haughty and imperious, 


, | and as unlovely in mind as she was beautiful in person. 
® > mpeg 8 | me Anrep gPbe sothees po Caressed and flattered by all who surrounded her, she 
occasions for visiting the widow and her daughter. At 


ret he always fini some D didi” deal ok 6 Beck accustomed to look upon herself as an immaculate 


for Anne’s perusal, that he might have her opinion | being, and to consider her will a law as immutable as 


ae , 4 : || that of the Medes and Persians. But despite her bad 
respecting it, or a piece of music which he was very | 


anxious to hear, or something equally important, but | qvalicios of heart, her henety aqd wealth, asunened # 


by degrees he began to go without any excuse at all, | naphof ecsaiowe, op oR sf whet she sian 


nd hi Sanat ciently to keep them followers in her “ train attendant.” 
wiesd!, Works: peloed ; delighefully he pie ne | Among all of those who offered homage at the shrine of 


: , | her gold or her beauty, not one interested her heart. 
ner, and then, Harley becoming sutisfied that the 7 But there was one individual who had awakened in her 


Ushaaet ce romantically awakened in his heart, ca | bosom as much affection as she was capable of feeling. 
i. ardent and enduring, as any that whe * yey x © || That individual was Edward Harley; and when the 
spirit of man, declared that attachment to its fair object, || prond beauty found her fesciaations powerless oul 


and received a promise of return. At his earnest solici- || the only heart she cared to win, she suffered a pang of 


tation, an early day was appointed for the marriage, and | disappointment and mortification which none but those 
then his visions of happiness were unclouded. who have been accustomed to hve every desire grati- 
Returning home one evening just after this important } fied can experience. This pang was rendered more 
era in his life, Harley found Frank Wilson at his lodg- ‘sharp and severe by the reflection that she had once, 
ings, waiting to see him on business. The dandy had 1 when Harley paid her some trifling attentions, manifested 
not changed in any respect since we first introduced him | her preference in such a striking manner that he could 
tv our readers, and consequently they will not be sur- || 14 fail to read the feelings of her heatt. These tokens 
prized to learn that his “ business” with Harley was | of partiality, instead of being met in the way she antici- 
merely the account of his rapidly increasing favor in the — pated, were received with demonstrations of the most 
eyes of the beautiful Miss Clay. After expatiating | perfect indifference, and the haughty fair one had never 
largely upon his “ privileges,” as he styled them, of forgotten or forgiven the affront. Often had she brooded 
being allowed to pick up the lady’s handkerchief, adjust ‘over it, and solemnly had she vowed to have revenge. 
® stray ringlet, or carry her well-filled purse upon her There is nothing more fearful and more determined than 
ing excursions, he said, “‘ And now, Ned, in the | slighted woman's vengeance. If the love that once 
name of all that’s wonderful what have you beeri about '| warmed her heart turns to hate, itis a hate of the most 
of late.” | bitter and dreadful-kind. Years may roll ewey, and 
Like all other persons when their hearts are brimful | every thing else change, but that feeling of animosity 
of happiness, our hero was just in the frame of mind to | lives ou for ever the same, and sooner or later it will cross 
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the path of its object, and seek to destroy every flower |! please repeat the promise she so graciously made a few 
of happiness that blossoms in his heart. || moments since.” 

With such feelings as these, it is not surprizing that} ‘‘ Yes,” said the lady, with energy, “I solemnly 
Emma Clay watched with interest every important event promise to be yours as soon as this affair is ended to my 
in the life of Harley. It happened one day, soon after | satisfaction; now leave me.” 
our hero’s last conversation with Wilson, that she ques- || Obsequiously the fop kissed the hand she coldly 
tioned the latter respecting his “ stately friend.”” The | extended, and then reluctantly retired. : 
answer that Frank gave to this question was a betrayal | That same evening as Harley returned at a late hour 
of the confidence that had been reposed in him. With- || from the home of his betrothed, he found upon his writing 












out any fixed principles of right, he thought he had done | 
all that was required of him when he revealed Har- 
ley’s secret in the confidential manner in which he heard 
it, and enjoined upon Miss C. the necessity of confining 
the knowledge to her own bosom. As she listened to 
the relation, the Iady’s eyes flashed with unnatural 
brilliancy, and the color of her cheek changed rapidly | 
and repeatedly. For a few moments she seemed under 

great excitement of feeling, but by the time her admirer 





| 











desk a letter, in a strange hand, informing him that his 
mother, who resided some distance from the city, was 


| lying ill—so ill that her life was despaired of. The 


letter purported to be from her attending physician, and 


_entreated him, if he had a desire to see his parent again 
in life to hasten with all possible speed to her bedside. 


Poor Harley was shocked beyond description at this 
intelligence. He loved his mother with the fondest 
affection, and the news of her approaching dissolution 


had exhausted his store of information, she was calm 





| was so sudden and unexpected that it almost deprived 


and collected. The first words she spoke were, him of reason. For a time he sat with the letter in his 
“And Edward Harley, the elegant, the fascinating, hand, his eyes fixed on vacancy, and his face pale as 
and the gifted will marry this low-born, illiterate, and | marble. As soon as he regained his presence of mind 
portionless creature ?”’ | he began to reflect what it was best todo. He could 
“ Even so,” said Wilson, “ he told me the thing was | 20t commence the journey ’till dawn, as the steamboat 
settled. He spoke with exultation of her beauty and by which he should have to go to the place of his mother's 
gentleness, and is all impatience for the happy day.” | residence did not start until that hour. Perhaps his 
Miss Clay’s brow was a shade paler than it had been | Tevered parent would be dead before he could reach her, 
yet during the conversation, and her lip trembled slightly | the thought was agonizing. And Anna, his beloved, 
as she said, “ That day shall never come.” | he must leave her without saying farewell! It was 
Then with a sudden and almost startling change in 0° late to think of seeing her again that night, and he 
her manner, she turned to her companion, bent her head must content himself with writing a few lines, to explain 
to his ear and whispered, || the cause of his sudden departure. He seized a pen 
“Wilson, you have haunted me for months with a | and rapidly traced the following : 
devotion and servility that deserve some recompense. | yy peaResT ANNA: 
Aid me immediately in a design that I have formed, | [ntelligence of the most painful nature compels me 
and you shall be rewarded with my hand and my ‘to leave you, and to leave you without even the blessed 
fortune.” | privilege of saying farewell! My mother, my only 
“ What aid do you require?” said Frank, startled by ] remaining parent, lies at the point of death. I must 
her serious earnestness of manner to such a degree that | hasten to her bedside to receive her last blessing, and 

















he scarcely noticed the latter part of her speech. “‘ What 
can I do to serve you, Miss Emma? Any thing within 
the code of honor I will readily do for one whom I have || 


so long adored.” 







close her dying eyes. Iam distressed beyond measure 
at this intelligence, and deeply afflicted at thoughts of 


parting with you. 1 shall return as soon as fate permits. 
Until then may all good angels watch over and preserve 





“ Nonsense about the code of honor,” 


4 all I require of you is to use some stratagem to induce || Your faithful and devoted 
Harley to tear himself from his plebeian charmer, and | EDWARD. 


absent himself from the city for a few days. Do this, ! When Harley had finished this letter he began to 
and Taye Gs vest to we. | reflect upon the best means of sending it. As Wilson 

There was some trace of real feeling on Wilson’s | was acquainted with al! the circumstances respecting bis 
usually artificial face, as he said, “ But Harley is a noble | approaching marriage, he determined to enclose Anna's 
fellow ; he has done many a good deed for me, and it letter in one to him, with a request that he would see 
will be a severe task to practice deceit to one so open | ir safely delivered. After he had done this Harley pro 
and so generous; will Miss Clay condescend to inform || weeded more calmly to prepare for his journey. He bad 
me why his absence is necessary to her plans?” a number of arrangements to make, and by the time 

“ No!”’ was the reply, “if you do not act as I re- | they were all completed it was dawn. He departed 
quire promptly and perfectly, I will banish you from || immediately for the boat, which he reached in season, 
my presence and never look upon you again.” and which soon bore him rapidly from the city. His 

This threat had the desired effect. The dandy’s fickle | thoughts were sad enough as he looked back to the fast 
mind was won to the lady's purpose, and all his effemi- | fading home of his beloved, and forward to the scene of 


ancy of manver returned, as he said, ‘‘ Will Miss Emma | grief that awaited him. 





said the lady, | you to 
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A few hours after Harley's departure, Wilson entered '| up the well-known stairway; with a rap not much more 
the stately habitation of Miss C. to inform her of the.| audible than the beating of his own heart, he knocked 
sticcess of his stratagem, and to show her the letter he | at the door which had so often admitted him to happi- 
had been commissioned to deliver to Miss Leslie ; what | ness. He paused,—no sound greeted his ear, no ray of 
more passed at that interview it is not necessary to light met his anxious gaze; he rapped again, louder 
mention, but about twilight in the evening of that day | than befure ; a dull, mournful echo like that from sounds 
the proud heiress, wrapped in a large coarse shawl and | made in an empty room was the only response. He 
wearing a close bonnet, stole from her elegant mansion | tried the door, it yielded to his touch, but all was dark- 
and hurried swiftly away. With trembling and unsteady | ness within the apartment which had ever before been 
steps she eped along until she came to the head of a | to him more radiant than the day. In a voice husky 
dark, narrow street, and then casting a timid glance | with apprehension, he called the name of Anna several 
around, as though fearful of being observed, she darted | times, but there was no answer save the same mournful 
dewn the lane and was lost to view. | echo, which sounded now to his excited imagination like 

Harley reached the house of his parent, and his sur, a knell for the departed. Unable longer to endure his 
prize may be better imagined than described, when he /Neelings of suspense, he flew up the stairs which led to 
found her in excellent health, and learned that she had | the second story of the dwelling, to ascertain, if possible, 
been so for months past. He could scarce believe the | from the other tenants what had become of his friends. 
evidence of his senses when he found himself clasped | There was a merry party of humble persons assembled 
in her arms in the heartiest manner, and receiving from i in the room to which he proceeded, and their merriment 
her demonstrations of delight at his sudden appearance, 1 changed to alarm when a strange pale face was thrust 
that assured him of her health and strength. He tried | suddenly in at the door. But Harley soon made known 
again and again to convince himself that he was not in | his business, and asked in the most earnest manner, 
a dream, and asked a multitude of questions without } what had become of the ladies who so recently occupied 
waiting for an answer to any of them. At length he _the lower part of the house, They could only tell him 
was made to understand that his mother had not been | that they had left the day previous, and gone, they knew 
ill at all, that there had been no letter dispatched to | not whither. 
him for a number of weeks past, and that, in skort, he i “‘ Then,” said Harley, breathing a little more freely, 
had been most cruelly and shamefully deceived. As } “there was no sickness, no death—you are sure there 
soon as he became satisfied of this he began to feel much || was no death ?”’ 
alarm and anxiety respecting Anna. He could not “Qh, yes, sir, quite sure!” replied a woman who 
doubt that some enemy had sought to do him an injury, || lived in the house, “I saw the ladies yesterday morning 
and he had an indefinite fear that some misfortune was | before they left. Mrs. Leslie was better than usual, 
about to befal his betrothed. Influenced by this fear, | and the young lady, God bless her sweet face, was as 
he determined to return immediately. His poor mother, | well as ever.” 
who had scarcely had time to rejoice at his sudden | Harley then asked the privilege of taking a light to 
arrival ere she was called upon to bid him farewell, | examine the rooms, adding, as he was a friend of Mrs. 
used all a mother’s eloquence to induce him to remain | L. and her daughter, they had probably left some token 
long enough to take food and rest, but her entreaties | of farewell. The woman who had before spoken offered 
were vain, and he departed without delay. || to accompany him, and they proceeded together to the 

After three days absence, Harley found himself again | desolate apartments. Desolate indeed they were to the 
in the city. He proceeded directly to that part of the | eye of the lover, with nothing in them to tell of the 
town where Anna resided. It was evening and the | departed, and nothing to remove his anxiety of mind. 


weather extremely oppressive. He had been in a state | He leaned against the wall for a few mdments, and gave 
of nervous excitement all day, and as he turned down ! way to reflection, but could divine no cause for the sudden 
the street which led to the well-known dwelling, he took || removal. He turned to his companion and asked if she 
off his hat and wiped the drops of perspiration from his | knew whether the ladies had received any sudden intel- 
brow. The night air seemed to cool his feverish brain | ligence previous to their departure. 
and calm his turbulent thoughts. He slackened his | “Nb, sir, not that I could find out, but I was afraid 
rapid pace and moved in a more deliberate manner. | they had heard bad news as Miss Anna was more pale 
“‘T am weak minded,” said he “ to allow myself to be | and trembling like, than usual, and I saw when she 
governed by these fearful apprehensions. But three days i turned back to take another look at the empty rooms, 
have elapsed since I saw her, surely nothing evil cou/d | that her eyes were filled with tears.” 
have happened in that short space of time.” Ah! how This information, as may be supposed, only increased 
he deceived himseif; many changes can take place in Harley’s anxiety, and his distress of mind was so evident 
“that short space of time.” Mighty things have been || that the good woman sought to offer consolation. She 
done,—revolutions have been accomplished,—kings de- ‘| at last awnkened a gleam of hope by suggesting the idea 
throned, and empires overthrown in the short space of | that the landlord might know where they were gone. 
three days. It is a term of time long enough to destroy | Harley grasped at this slight chance, and slipping a 
the hopes of the happies: mortal that ever lived ! piece of money into the woman’s band, instantly left 
Harley reached the house; he fancied it wore a darker | the house. He knew that it was a great distance te the 
and gloomier aspect than usual; he entered and bounded | landlord’s residence, and he felt that he was very weary, 
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“‘ But what matters that,” thought he, “I must learn !! around spoke eloquently of woman’s gentle care and 


this night what has become of her.” 


And with that he. 


sped more rapidly along. Almost exhausted with fatigue | 


and anxiety he reached the place. 


inquiries the landlord could only give the same unsatis- | 
“‘ The ladies sent 


factory replies he had heard before. 


To his earnest | 


| 


me no previous intimation of leaving my house,”’ said he, | 


“and the money due me for rent was remitted by post 
in a note merely stating that circumstances had rendered 


it necessary for them to seek another habitation.”’ Dis-| 
appointed and sick at heart Harley turned his footsteps | 


homeward. As he was proceeding slowly along another | 


hope flashed across his mind—she might have sent an. 


explanation to his lodgings. 


“ How careless I was not 
to think of that before,”’ he mentally exclaimed, as a 
thrill of happiness animated his frame and invigorated | 
his mind. Arrived at his boarding house, he flew up | 
to his rooms, there were many letters lying upon the | 


attention. 

For many days poor Harley lay in that burning fever, 
his head racked by pain and his mind wandering without 
the aid of reason. The name of Anna Leslie was ever 
on his lips, and his allusions to her contained evidences 
of the purest and fondest affection. Now he would seem 
to be seeking her in the deserted home, and call upon 
her in the most imploring accents. Then he would 
appear earnestly searching fora letter or other token of 
farewell, and murmur all the while at the singularity of 
not finding what he sought. No one could hear his 
ravings without feeling the deepest sympathy for the 


_ suffering invalid, and the compassionate nurse was often 


| seen to turn away her head and weep. 


table, one after another was opened, with trembling | 


hands, but each brought a disappointment. 


Tortured | 


in mind, and worn out by fatigue, Harley threw him- | 
self upon his bed, hoping a little rest might restore his | 
mind toa state of calmness, and remove the strange | 


feeling of weariness that oppressed him. 


The next morning he was found extremely ill, and | 
| but his brow was pale as marble, and covered with a 


unconscious of every thing around him. A physician 
was immediately called in, who pronounced the patient 


suffering under a severe and serious attack of fever, and || 
said that only the most careful and constant attention | 
After prescribing for the sick man, | 
and learning that he had no relative or attendant in the || 


house, the doctor went himself to procure a nurse. About | bis finger upon the fluttering pulse and his eye fixed upon 


could save his life. 


At length he grew worse; the crisis of his disease 
approached. There was to be a fearful struggle between 
health and sickness, life and death. All feared the 
latter would gain the mastery. It was twilight; the 
weather was excessively warm; the windows of the 
invalid’s apartment were thrown open, but the air that 
floated in was hot and oppressive. The sick man lay 
with the drapery of his bed drawn back and his neck 


‘and chest bared that he might have the full benefit of 


the air. His cheek was crimson with the burning flush, 


| cold moisture like the dew of death. His eyes were 


two hours after his departure, a neatly clad, modest | 


looking woman entered the invalid’s apartment. 


fronted a public aad noisy street, the rays of an unclouded | 


July sun were streaming in through the uncurtained | 
The articles of furniture were covered with | 
a thick coating of dust, the air was close and suffocating | 
like that of an apartment which has been long closed, and | 
books and articles of clothing were scattered around in | 
The patient lay upon a bed, the cover- || 


windows. 


sad disorder. 
ings of which were dusty and soiled, and altogether the || 


room and its appurtenances presented that comfortless |, 


aspect which a bachelor’s apartment so often wears. 


Poor || 
Harley! he was in a sad condition, truly. His room | lamp that burned in the room gleamed with a faint and 


A few hours after his first visit the doctor called again. | 


After examining the patient he looked around with an | 
air of surprize and satisfaction at the change which had | 
and she who had been thus addressed, sank on her knees 


been wrought in the room. The shutters were closed | 
and the windows veiled by a soft looking white drapery. |) 
The dust was carefully wiped from the furniture, the | 
books end all other articles were neatly arranged in| 
their proper places. The air was cooled and sweetened | 
by a sprinkling of some delicate perfume. The invalid’s | 


closed, but at intervals the lids were lifted heavily and 
disclosed the orbs beneath swollen and inflamed to a 
frightful degree. His breathing was labored and painful, 
and sometimes it seemed tocease. The doctor sat with 
the changing face. The nurse, with her head buried in 
the drapery, knelt at the foot of the couch. The solitary 


fitful ray, and seemed itself a type of approaching dis- 
solution. On the heavy night air the sounds of busy 
life floated up from the street beneath, offering a striking 
contrast to the silence and gloom of that sick chamber, 
where death seemed already to be doing his fearful 
work. 

Moments, that seemed hours, passed thus, and then, 
in a whisper, the doctor spoke. The nurse sprang up 
|| and moved noiselessly to hia side.‘ The crisis is over,” 
said he, “‘ his breathing has become more free, and he 
is sinking into a gentle sleep. You have but to watch 
him carefully, to see that no sound disturbs his slumber, 
and he will awake free from pain and danger.” With 
a low “ good night, nurse,” the doctor then departed, 


| and lifted her streaming eyes to heaven. The prayer of 
_ gratitude breathed at that moment of thankfulness was 
as heartfelt, pure, and fervent as any that ever ascended 
to the throne of Grace. 

All through the silent watches of that night the untir 


pillow was covered with snowy linen, and nicely smooth- | ing purse hung over hor patient. Not a moment did 
ed, and by his bed-side was a table containing a glass of | she slumber, not an instant did she forget her charge. 
cooling drink, and other necessaries for his comfort. | , Morning came at last, and with its first faint light the 


Not the minutest thing that could in the least alleviate the || | invalid awoke. 


As had been expected, he was calm 


sufferings of the sick man, had been forgotten by the | and rational. He looked wonderingly around, and said 


cundieqese waren, endidhe alored aspect of every thing || in » faint voice, “ How is this? Have I been Jong ill!” 
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The nurse went to the window and shut out the little 
light that came through the closed shutters, and then 
returned to the bed-side. ‘ Hush,” said she in the 
lowest whisper, “ you have been very ill, you have only 
just eluded the grasp of death, and my orders are not to 
allow you to speak a word. Soon after, the doctor call- 
ed, and while he was expressing his gratification at the 
favorable change in his patient, the nurse stole out of 
the room, and returned no more. 


Harley gradually grew better, but his recovery was | 


greatly retarded by his constant anxiety respecting Anna 
Leslie, and his passionate desire to learn where she had 
gone. Seeing that this was preying upon his mind to 
a serious extent, the doctor informed him, what the 
reader has no doubt long since suspected, that the gentle 
and patient nurse who had attended him through the 


| under the influence of wounded pride, but more because 
| the noble girl had formed a lofty resolution to be no longer 
| a bar to the happiness of her to whom she believed her 
| lover had given his first vows of affection. It was this 
generous motive that induced her to remove without 
| leaving any trace by which Harley could find her new 
} abode. 
| It happened singularly enough that the physician who 
| had been called in to attend Harley was the same one 
who had been employed by Mrs. Leslie. During his 
| first visit, the doctor had been much surprized to hear 
! the unconscious invalid breathing the name of Anna, in 
| mingled terms of love, regret, and sorrow. Suspecting 
that some misunderstanding had arisen between the 
| young pair, and desirous for the happiness of each to 
| have the matter explained, the benevolent doctor went 


most alarming stage of his illness, was no other than } immediately, after leaving his new patient, to the resi- 
his beloved Anna. Harley’s astonishment at the dis- | dence of Mrs. Leslie. His statement of the dangerous 
closure may be better imagined than described. After | situation of Harley was received by Anna with demon- 
that had in some degree subsided, he insisted upon strations of the deepest sorrow. For a few moments 
seeing Anna immediately. This, he was told, was | she was tortured by a tide of contending feclings, but at 


_ impossible, as she had left the house the moment he was | length, forgetting all save her pure and holy attachment, 


pronounced out of danger, and would not return to it | she formed a generous determination %o do all in her 
again. The doctor then, as he saw no other means of power to aid in preserving that valued life. With an 
calming the agitated feelings of his patient, gave him eloquence that could not be resisted she gained her 
the following explanation. | mother’s permission to watch over the suffering invalid 
On the evening when Miss Clay stole like a criminal and minister to his wants. Disguising her features as 
from ber home, she proceeded directly to that of Anna | well as she could, she proceeded without delay to Har- 
Leslie. She there, with falsehoods such as none but ley’s residence. The reader already knows how well she 
the malicious and sinfui could invent, represented herself \ performed her task, and how much her tender care and 
as one who had been long betrothed to Harley. To i untiring vigilance aided in preserving her lover from an 
corroborate this statement she showed the letter which | untimely grave. 
she had procured from Wilson, and which she had basely 1 After this long explanation had been made to him, 
unsealed, and so adroitly altered that it was made to the invalid recovered very rapidly, and was in a few 
appear as though intended for herself. The reader may | weeks, entirely restored to health. His indignation at 
recollect that that letter contained nothing save the single | those who had endeavored to destroy hia happiness was 
word “ Anna” which could prevent the deception. That | at first excessive, and he constantly threatened the most 
word had been so easily and successfully altered into | summary revenge; but Anna, with the generosity of a 
“Emma,” that only the most minute investigation would | truly noble and excellent nature, pleaded so eloquently for 
have detected the fraud. Poor Anngiwas pained beyond i her enemies, that he at last consented to forgive them. 
description at this intelligence, and, for a few moments, | But they escaped not the punishment that ever waits 
it nearly deprived her of reason; but when she began to ! on crime, Wilson lost his standing in the fashionable 
reflect upon the matter, many doubts arose in her mind | circles where he had before held what he considered 
respecting the truth of her visitor’s statement. But | such an enviable station, and was long afterward shanned 
then, again, she was a stranger in the city. Harley had and despised by all who heard the dishonorable part he 
been totally unknown to her until within the short term | had acted. And after making public his engagement 
of afew weeks. He might have had other attachments, | with Miss Clay, and boasting to all his associates of his 
and been bound by other engagements, for aught she expected marriage he had the disappointment and 
could know to the contrary, and despite the pure and || mortification of being discarded for anothers With the 
almost reverential love with which she regarded Harley, | want of principle that characterized her, the heiress 
she began to fear he had most cruelly and heartlessly | broke her plighted faith, and refused to fulfil the promise 
deceived her, Was not his leaving the city without | she had so solemnly made. But her “deeper sinning’? 
sending her a word of explanation, and his fond, fervent | was punished by deeper sorrow. She married, after a 
letter to another, proof of this? | few weeks acquaintance, a stranger, who represented 
When Miss Clay had awakened in Anna's mind the || himself a foreign gentleman of great wealth and distin- 
behet of her lover's deceitfulness, her heartless task was | guished birth, but who was soon after discovered to be 
nearly accomplished. She then, with tears and entreaties | a penniless impostor of the most dishonorable character. 
and representations of misery, scemingly the mosttruth- Of course, Harley consecrated the life she had saved 
ful and sincere, so wrought upon the victim's generous | to Anna Leslie, and that gentle being received the hap- 
feelings, that she won from her a she would | piness her virtues merited, and ever enjoyed that sun- 
never see Harley again. This p made partly shine of the heart which none but the good can know. 
38 
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OH, WHISTLE AND I’LL COME TO YOU MY LAD, 


A popular Scetch Ballad. 


WORDS BY ROBERT BURNS—MUSIC BY L. KOZELUCH. 
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SECOND VERSE, THIRD VERSE. 
°: be me a ane ou come te you, my mrp $: whistle, = He come se yeu, -_ lea’ 
s come whistle come you jad 
The’ father aud mother and a should gac mad The’ father and mother and a’ < mad 
o- Thy Jeany will venture wi’ ye, my lad. Thy Jeany will venture wi’ ye, my 
At kirk, or at market, w ye meet me, | Ay vow and pretest that ye care na me, 
Gang by tho’ that ye cared nae a fica; whyles ye may ligh Ve ; 
Yee look = a at me, — Fer fear that —vp--4 me, 
as 
yv Yet leek as ye were ma at me. oes hes cn ooks er ees 











THEATRICALS.-*- 


THEATRICALS. 


Press of matter this month, compels us to devote but little 
apace to the drama. At the Park, several sterling English 
comedies have been produced in a manner deserving every 
support, but which, we sincerely regret to say, they have vot 
received. Among these, were The School for Seandal, The 
Rivals, She Would, and She Would Not. In the former | 
Mr. Plucide won for himself neurly the whole applause, | 
and in She Would, and She Would Not, Mr. Chippendale, | 
as Don Manuel, added another laurel to his brows, At the 
Rowery, the comedy of the Hypocrite has been enacted, intro- 


ducing to a New-York audience two excellent performers, in | 


the persons of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert of the Boston theatres. 
Mr. Gilbert ix a chaste and intellectual! actor, and at once made 
himselfa favorite with hie audience. Of Mr. Gates, we are 
compelled to withold our praise, he appeared to have given no 
etudy to the character of Mawworin; it was a caricature, not a 
personation. Mrs. Herring ogain displayed her great utility in 
playing the character of Charlotte ; if it was not exactly the 
Charlotte of the author, it was a natural and pleasing perform- 
ance. The Old Lady Lambert of Mrs. Gilbert was remark- 
able for its characteristic costume, looks, and sensible acting. 
Mrs. Shaw has returned from the South, and in conjunction 
with Mr. Hamblin, has been performing a round of our best 
Various other performers have been added to the 
We will now 


tragedies. 
company, and some judicious changes made. 


look speedily to behold, at this house, a succession of legiti- | 


mate pieces, produced in a style that will challenge comparison 
with any theatre extant. AttheOlympic, amusing vaudevilles 
with good acting continue te fill the treasury. At the Chatham, 
Mr. Thorne is doing a sure business. 


A new comedy, by Park Benjamiu, Esq., entitled The Fiscal | 


Agent, has made what ix technically termed a decided hit. The 
language is chaste, piquant, and racy, the characters are natu- 
rally drawn, aud the plot is in every respect probadle, a quality 
not too common among the modern play-wrights. We trust 
Mr. Benjamin will again fuvor us with “ a taste of his quality” 
in this department of letters, in which, judging from this 
sample, we thiuk he is destined to excel. 


EDIT TABLE. 
Tne sixteenth volume of the Companion closes with the | 
present number in the full tide of popularity, and with the most 
cheerful prospects of success, At the commencement of the | 
yolume, it will be remembered, we informed our readers that || 
we had entered into arrangements with authors of bigh standing |: 
to strengthen the literary portion of the work. This promise, i 
it will be perceived, we have to a considerable extent fulfilled, || 
in the publication of original papers of N. P. Willis, Esq., T. 
S. Fey, Esq. and variousethers, Still we mean not to relax in 
our efforts in procuring the best writers of our own country, as | 
well as those of the olden one, while the united talents of our | 
regalur contributors who have hitherto so brilliantly illumined |, 


ORS’ 


our pages will be retained to add to their literary lustre. The | 
Pictorial branch of the Companion, so highly esteemed among | 
the connoisseurs of art, shall, if not always in quantity, at |; 
least in excellence, defy all competition, and to accomplish ! 
which, we have secured the services of the first engravers, \ 
many of whom are now busy in executing plates from the de- | 
signs of the very best painters, Among these will be yiven | 
several beautiful subjects in that delightful and admired style H 





EDITORS TABLE. 
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|} man pretending to taste and accomplishment, it is not to he 
ii wondered at that the Ladies’ Companion should have attained 
|| so high a character among the literary periodicals of our 
||-country, and so extensive and, we may add, increasing cir. 
|| culation. To those subscribers who have hitherto honored 
| us with their support, we tender our respectful acknowledge. 


ments, and at the same time beg to call the attention of the 
| American community to the work, as one having for its object 


j the inculeation of pure morals and refined taste; in brief, a 
| literary, instructive, and fashionable miscellany, suited to all 
| ages and classes of society. One addendum to all this we beg, 
|| however, to make. It is, as we have promptly fulfilled our 
contract, will our subscribers who are in arrears to us ag 
|, promptly fulfil theirs? 
i Trcumsen.—This is the title of a poem by a young graduate 
of Yale College, and now in the progress of publication. It is 
|| fraught with all that constitutes true poetry. “ The shaping 
|, spirit of imaginatiou,’’ vigorous expression, delicacy of senti- 
|| ment, and great sweetness of versification. We venture to pre- 
f dict it will place the author among the first of our native poets, 
i} 
'| Concert.—The best concert of the season came off at the 
Apollo Rooms on Friday, the 11th March, for the benefit, and 
|, under the direction of Signor De Begnis, when some of the 
| choicest murceaux were given by himself and several distin- 
|| guished professors ; indeed, so great was the satisfaction evine- 
| ed by the audience, that a repetition of the concert took place 
at Niblo’s room on the following Wednesday. Among the new 
|| candidates for fame appeared a Mademoiselle Melizet, of Phila- 
|| delphia. This young lady is prepossessing in face and person, 
| and possesses a voice of sweet tone and considerable compass, 
experience, however, is lacking before can be conceded to her 
| a first position in her profession. The ever pleasing Madame 
| Otto was welcomed with enthusiasm and sung delightfully. 
|| Signor De Beguis needs no praise of ours, standing as he does 
|}on the very pinnacle of fume in the world of music. The 
| instrumental department, which was full and effective was ably 
i conducted by Mr. Penson. 


' 
li 


it 
‘ 
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New Music.—We have received the following pieces of new 
music from Mr. Dubois, 285 Broadway, executed in a very taste- 
ful style of art. We have also listened to most of them, and 
can say they are of a very superior order: Gallenbergs Walt:, 
by F. Burgmuller ; Znspruck Waltz, by H. Herz ; Furioso Gal- 
lope, by Joseph Lahitzky ; Les Echos Quadriiles, by Musard ; 
The Duet of List Dearest List, by W. M. Balfe; My Native 
Woodland Deil, by J. P. Knight; Summer Morn, by N. J. 
Sporle; Beautiful Valley, by J. L. Hopkins; The Exile to His 
Native Land, by ¥.W. Rosier; My Father's Home, by 8. 
Nelson; The Song of the Lute, by F. W. Rosier. To those 
persons desiring a variety of the best and most popular music, 


_we would invite their attention to the store of the publisher. 


Serine Fasuions. Walking Dress.—Robe of silk or muslin, 
with a full skirt, tolerably low waist, body fitting close, 
tight sleeves; two or three rows of lace extend from the 


|| shoulder to the bottom of the skirt. Bonnet.rather open, plainly 


trimmed ; hair bruided in front, and ringlets falling on each 
side ofthe fi 
Carri s8.—Robe of silk, fashioned as above, but with 
a very dee nee; a cape of the same material is worn; 
open shirr, or silken bonnet richly ornamented with flowers; 
white sce veil, etc. 
Evenirg Dress.—Piain silk robe, with a tight body, low on the 








of art entitled mezzotinto. The musical part of the work will | shoulders, five plaits running across the breast, sleeves extend- 
always Le selected from the most popular composers, und occa- || ing only pag mt rr — pros lace. F oe 
sionally embrace original meritorious productions, The series | ¥4!5t to the bottom of the skirt descends a festoon 0 ’ 
of Narhion plates, aes approved of willbe engraved after | hair braided or the brow, and short, thick, clustering ringlets 
the very latest modes of Paris and London, ~ ~ descriptive | 00 sch side of the face intermingled with lace and flowers. 

text, so as to impart to ladies whom distance may , .vent from i Bridal Dress.—Of white satin, tight body and rather long 
associating with the fashiouable world, a correct knowledge of K waist, sleeves close at shoulder but very full otherwise, skirt 
the prevailing costumes of the beau monde. When, therefore, | full, with three deep rows of rich lace; hair very plain, around 
it ie considered that a publication comprising such a quantity | the head is worn a wreath of roses; a rich flowing veil descends 


of valuable matter is within the reach of every lady and gentle- , from the head, enshrouding the figure. 
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